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TWO SUPERB BOOKS. 


I. 
BEN-HUR. 

A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. WALLACE. Garfield 
Edition. 2 Volumes. Illustrated with Twenty Full- 
page Photogravures, and over 1000 Illustrations as 
Marginal Drawings by WILLIAM MARTIN JOHNSON. 
Crown 8vo. Printed on Fine Super-calendered Plate- 
paper, and Bound in Silk and Gold, $7 00. (/# @ 
Gladstone Box.) 

Il. 


SHARP EYES. 


A Rambler’s Calendar of Fifty-two Weeks among In- 
sects; Birds, and Flowers. By WILLIAM HAMILTON 
Gipson; Author of “Strolls by Starlight and Sun- 
shine,” Happy Hunting-Grounds, etc. Illustrated 
by the Author. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges 


and Gilt Top, $5 00. (/# a Box.) 
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THE AUTUMN ELECTIONS. 


HE result of the elections has been interpreted in 
_ many ways. But it is always very difficult to 
make the facts fit any particular theory. Elections 
turn upon many and often very irrelevant issues, 
and in the present political situation, when the same 
party, as in Massachusetts, declares the soundest views 
upon the currency, and in Ohio the unsoundest, it is 
plain that in those States a vote for the same party 
is not a vote for the same policy. So, as we show 
elsewhere, a vote for Mr. MCKINLEY in Ohio is not 
necessarily to be interpreted as a vote for protection, 
because it may have been only a protest against. free 
silver. Scriptural texts may be quoted to sustain 
almost any theological doctrine, and elections may 
be interpreted as illustrations of the most inconso- 
nant political theories. One thing, however, is plain. 
There has been some reaction against the Democratic 
sweep of last year. The Republicans have elected 
the Governor of Ohio and the chief officers nomi- 
nated in Pennsylvania, and with that result Govern- 
ors CAMPBELL and PATTISON disappear from “ promi- 
nent mention” at the National Convention of their 
party; while Governor Bolks, re-elected in lowa, and 
Governor RUSSELL, re-elected in Massachusetts, as 
leaders of the new Democracy, rise into national dis- 
tinction. 

In New York the election of Mr. FLOWER by a 
plurality approaching 50,000 completes the work of 
the Democratic Convention by the recognition of 
Tammany Hall as the controlling power of the party 
in the State. The Democracy of the State has ap- 
proved Tammany as the sole representative organi- 
zation of the Democratic party in the city where the 
Democratic vote lies,and in which its victories are 
won. This has been done by the union of the two 
wings of the party. How fully the Tammany 
ascendency is acknowledged is shown by the edi- 
torial: statement in the New York Times that the 
election has turned over ballot reform ‘‘ to Demo- 
cratic agencies for its completion, and it will be 
promptly completed if Mr. CROKER continues in his 
present mood as to the disadvantages of the paster 
ballot.” This result was evident throughout the 

‘campaign to those who did not choose to be blind. 
It was plain that the success of Mr. FLOWER would 
turn over all reforms to the present or future moods 
of Mr. CROKER, the chief boss of Tammany Hall, 
which was, as doubtless it still is, the most implac- 
able foe of honest elections. It is not to its friends, 


nor to the Legislature, nor even to the Governor, 


that the election, according to the Times, has in- 
trusted ballot reform, and, of course, every other re- 
form, but to the mood of Mr. RICHARD CROKER. 
There could be no franker admission that the elec- 
tion of Mr. FLOWER, whatever else it may signify, 
means the confirmation of the power of Tammany 


Hall. 


The striking fact in the New York election is the 
diminution of the Democratic vote in the city, and 
of the Republican vote in the State. The first is 
tobe attributed to local knowledge and consequent 
distrust of Tammany Hall, both among Democrats 
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and independents. The second was a great surprise. 
The rural Republican vote was expected to be un- 
usually large this year, but it proved to be unprece- 
dentedly small. The contrast with the vote for 
WARNER MILLER in 1888 is remarkable. Two theo- 
ries are offered in explanation; one, that the farmers 
are becoming tariff reformers; the other, that they 
think ‘‘Tom Puatr” as bad as Tammany Hall. 
No evidence is offered, however, to sustain either 
view. But whether either or both explanations 
are correct, or whether the diminution of the rural 
vote was due to mere apathy, it is equally a bad sign 
for the Republican party. There is no doubt, of 
course, that Mr. FassETT’s chances were injured by 
his close political connection with Mr. PLatt, by 
his own indiscretions in the canvass, and by tlie al- 
leged indifference of the administration because he 
did not make the tariff the issue of the cam- 
paign. So strong was the conviction that “‘Tom 
PLATT” was ‘‘as bad as Tammany” that, as 
between Tammany and PLATT, many independent 
voters felt themselves to be between the devil and 
the deep sea. The general result in the State is fa- 
vorable to Democratic hopes for next year. The re- 
sult in the country offers no reason to doubt that 
tariff reform will be the chief issue in the Presiden- 
tial campaign; nor have the autumn elections left 
any Democrat so prominent that he is likely to con- 
test with Mr. CLEVELAND the party nomination upon 
that issue. 


THE INDEPENDENT VOTER. 


DURING the late campaign we had occasion to say 
that political independence does not mean voting the 
Democratic ticket. The occasion lay in the apparent 
surprise that those who for various reasons had sup- 
ported, and might again support, a Democratic can- 
didate for the Presidency should not therefore at 
another time support a Democratic candidate for 
Governor of New York. Yet in 1885 and in 1888 the 
journals in New York which are known as inde- 
pendent favored the Republican candidate for the 
Governorship, while in the latter year they were at 
the same time supporting the Democratic candidate 
for the Presidency. This year those journals differ- 
ed in their view of the situation, and of the course 
that would best promote the interests of good gov- 
ernment in the State. This was not surprising, be- 
cause every independent voter was compelled to 
se between two parties, neither of which repre- 
sented collectively his views upon the prominent 
public questions of the time, and his choice was de- 
termined by his sense of the relative importance of 
certain issues. Moreover, in the selection of candi- 
dates he had no choice. This is, of course, a neces- 
sary condition of the transitional situation when a 
party has‘exhausted its original impulse by achiev- 
ing its purpose. 

In this view there was no more interesting or sug- 
gestive speech during the late campaign than that 
delivered by Mr. MOORFIELD STOREY, of Boston, be- 
fore the Reform Club at Cambridge. Mr. StorEy 
was one of the most sagacious of the Massachusetts 
mugwumps of 1884, but, unlike some of his associates, 
he has not found the fact that he agrees with the 
Democratic party upon tariff reform a sufficient 
reason for identifying himself with that party. In 
his opinion there are several public questions of im- 
mediate importance which cannot be subordinated 
wisely to any one, and upon all of which the position 
of no existing party is satisfactory. These questions 
are civil service reform, tariff reform, honest money, 
and honest elections. Mr. Storey, in a singularly 


lucid and conclusive review, proves incontestably | 


that neither party as a party is seriously for civil 
service reform or honest money or honest elections, 
while the Democratic party is undoubtedly for tariff 
reform. The result is that the independent who is 
such for the reason that neither party is in earnest 
except upon the tariff,can therefore only vote at 
each election with those who, upon the immediate 
questions of that election, best represent his views. 
This year he would have voted probably with the 
Democrats in Massachusetts, with the Republicans 
in Maryland, with the Democrats in Pennsylvania, 
he would hardly know with which in New York, 
and in Ohio according to his belief that tariff reform 
or honest money was the more important issue. 

This survey leads Mr. Storey to the significant 
question whether all the voters in the country who 
agree upon the importance of the four questions 
mentioned, and who have strong convictions upon 
them, must continue to do nothing but wait until 
existing parties have taken their positions and nom- 
inated their candidates, and then choose between two 
evils. Shall independent voters do nothing to influ- 
ence the councils and select the candidates of the par- 
ties which do not divide upon the real questions of the 
day? Shall a civil service reformer identify himself 
with a party which despises the reform, or a friend 
of honest money with a party which is permeated 
with financial heresy, merely because it is a party of 
tariff reform, or because the other party may be as 
unsound upon some other question? The situation 
is unnatural, and probably unnecessary. Why, then, 


from hostile. 
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asks Mr. SToREY, should not independents, Republi- 
cans, and Democrats who honestly believe in civil 
service reform, tariff reform, honest money, and hon- 
est elections meet in conference in the early spring, 
before the great party conventions? 


THE TROUBLE WITH CHILI. 


As the American Minister in Chili, Mr. Patrick 
EGAN, iseprobably the chief cause of the popular ill 
feeling in that country toward the United States, it 
seems to be probable that it is the new Chilian Min- 
ister in this country, Senor PEARO MonrtrT, who will 
be a chief agent in preventing any serious misunder- 
standing between the two countries. A Valparaiso 
journal states that Sefior MontT telegraphs to the 
Junta that he was cordially received by Secretary 
BLAINE, who said that the United States would await 
the result of the investigation in the courts of Chili, 
and that the spirit of the State Department is far 
This statement is satisfactory in itself, 
but it is unquestionable that the retention as Minis- 
ter of Mr. EGAN, who is a person peculiarly ingrata 
to the Junta, is not a friendly act. Whether or not 
there was any truth in the reports that connected our 
Minister with commercial interests in Chili, whether 
his totally misleading representations of the situation 
in that country were the result of ignorance or of a 
desire to aid BALMACEDA, there is no doubt that he 
was not a proper person to be appointed Minister, 
and had become, by the ill feeling he had excited, a 
very improper person to retain the office. 

A due sense of the national honor and a desire to 
reach a clear understanding and satisfactory settle- 
ment of the assault upon our sailors in the streets of 
Valparaiso do not require the continued presence in 
Chili as United States Minister of a person who is 
not unreasonably repugnant to the Chilian authori- 
ties. Even if the most unfortunate results should 
follow the present complication—as is not now prob- 
able—if the Junta should wrongfully refuse the usu- 
al and rightful explanation and reparation for so 
gross an offence as the slaughter of unarmed and or- 
derly sailors in the uniform of the United States, 
and should prefer war, yet the fact would remain 
that we had persisted in a course which we knew to be 
exceedingly exasperating to a people which had just 
emerged successful from a revolutionary movement, 
and that the feeling which led to the attack and the 
murder would have been allayed had we done what 
plainly we ought to have done. , 

This is a view which remains true, although it may 
be asserted truculently by the London Times, and 
although there may be a loud outcry that the nation- 
al honor must be maintained. That is always true; 


but the national honor required the withdrawal of _ 


EGAN as our Minister when it was known that his 
retention was disagreeable to the Chilian authori- 
ties. If the British Minister in this country had be- 
come notorious during our civil war as the friend of 
the Confederates even to the point in popular belief 
of aiding their cause against us, and after Appomat- 
tox he had been retained against our wishes as Brit- 
ish Minister, an outbreak of popular feeling, although 
not to be defended, would not have been surprising, and 
very certainly England would have been regarded with 
feelings far from amicable. If the Chilian feeling 
upon that subject is mistaken, if Mr. Eaan did not 
misinform our government in regard to the situa- 
tion in Chili, if the Chilian dislike of him is due to 
misapprehension, the error can be corrected by our 
government immediately by a simple statement of 
the facts. But while he remains, and no explana- 
tion is made, it will not be easy for Chili to under- 
stand that the spirit of the State Department is “‘far 
from hostile.” 


THE WAR IN TENNESSEE. 


IN this country when laws are plainly inimical to 
the public welfare, the fact can be demonstrated in 
public discussion upon the platform and in the 
press. Where there is no restraint upon the utmost 
freedom of debate and of voting, it is only when 
those methods of redress cannot be invoked that 
there is any excuse for violence. When, therefore, 
a few months since, the Governor of Tennessee en- 
tered into an armistice with men armed against the 
law of the State, it implied the inability of the gov- 
ernment to discharge its first duty, that of maintain- 
ing order. The. armed opponents of the law were 
miners, who held that the law authorizing coal com- 
panies to hire State convicts as miners was grossly 
unjust to honest working-men. This was apparently 
a very general opinion. But for some reason, dis- 
trusting the chance of legislative relief by a repeal 
or modification of the law, except under fear of 
armed prevention of its enforcement, the miners re- 
sorted to arms. The Governor, on his part, appar- 
ently distrusted the fidelity of the militia in an effort 
to maintain order, and therefore concluded an armis- 
tice, and summoned the Legislature. 

Whether objecting to that method of repealing or 
enacting laws in a free State—for if a Legislature 
could be forced by arms to repeal a law, it could be 
equally forced to enact one—or from some other 
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reason, the Legislature left the law practically un- 
changed. The result is the reappearance of the 
armed miners, the forcible release of convicts, so 
that they cannot be hired out as laborers, the de- 
struction of a large amount of property, and the 
alarm and confusion that always attend a state of 
war. It is not evident that the State authorities are 
more able to deal with the difficulty now than they 
were last summer, and the released convicts are 
roaming at large. The question is very serious, be- 
cause public sentiment in the part of the State which 
is the seat of the trouble is uneducated, and respect 
for law is probably not very profound, while the 
feeling is very general that the miners are greatly 
wronged by the system of hired convict labor. In 
this situation it is not easy to forecast the result. If 
the militia are unwilling to fight the armed miners 
on the ground that their demand is really just, and 
the Legislature will not modify or repeal the law 
which authorizes the injustice, the Governor may 


have to appeal to the national government. 


Nevertheless, the root of the difficulty is plain. It 
is the prison system of the State, whicl: regards pris- 
oners as nuisances from which as much money as 
possible must be made, to pay for the care of them. 
They are consequently herded in stockades, and are 
‘*hired out” as laborers. A more civilized system, 
under which convicts should be kept in prison, with 
a view both to usefulness and reformation, their la- 
bor being so adjusted as to offer an inappreciable 
competition with other labor, would put an end to 
such lawlessness sustained by public opinion. As 
we write, the State authorities seem to be reflecting. 
But as the Governor granted an armistice, he should 
have improved it to be ready for the situation if the 
object of the armistice, as was probable, should not 
be attained. 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


THE re-election of Governor RUSSELL in Massa- 
chusetts is a signal tribute to him personally and to 
his admirable administration. It was a shrewd act 
of the Democratic committee to challenge Mr. LODGE 
to discuss with Mr. JOHN E. RUSSELL the adminis- 
tration of the Governor. Mr. LODGE was the Re- 
publican leader upon the stump, and he is an adroit 
man of many resources. Bat the best that he could 
do in condemnation of Governor RUSSELL’s adminis- 
tration was so slight and unimportant that his at- 
tack was equivalent to a demonstration of the ability, 
impartiality, and general excellence of the adminis- 
tration that he assailed. 3 

The result, indeed, was largely personal to the 


. Governor, because the other State officers and a very 


large majority of the Legislature elected are Repub- 
lican. Massachusetts, therefore, cannot yet be called 
a Democratic State, although Mr. LODGE says, since 


the election, that the situation is serious, and that if 


the State is to be counted for the Republican candi- 
date next year, the work must begin now. That re- 
mark, however, concedes the fact which makes the 
re-election of a Democratic Governor in Massachu- 
setts very significant. It is that the vague distrust 
of the Democratic party, which has been of late years 
the strongest support of the Republicans, has practi- 
cally disappeared even in Massachusetts, the oldest 
and strongest of Republican States. 

It is the tradition that the Democratic party is a 
combination of rum, Romanism, ignorance, slavery, 
and rebellion which has sustained the Republican 
party in that State through all the exposures of its 
corruption and the ignoble leadership of its later 
day elsewhere. Whatever offence might be proved 
against the party, the reply of thousands of honest 
Massachusetts Republicans was, ‘‘It’s bad; but it is 
better than the Democratic party.” The result of 
this election shows that the power of this tradition is 
exhausted, and that henceforth elections in that 
State can be carried by the Republicans not by al- 
leging the moral and patriotic superiority of the Re- 
publican party, but by demonstrating the superiority 
of the Republican policy. 


IN OHIO. 


THE Republicans naturally rejoice over the result 


in Ohio. Mr. McKINLEY, the author of the measure 


upon which the Democratic victory of last year in 
Ohio was won, has been elected Governor this year. 
His election after a prolonged and thorough can- 


“vass seems to show that Ohio is a protectionist 
State, and that the issue of next year will be neces- 


sarily the MCKINLEY tariff. But it is not so clear as 
it seems to be that the result in Ohio is a verdict for 
protection. Secretary FOSTER says that there is no 
doubt of it. But the battle was fought largely upon 
the silver question. The Democrats declared frank- 
ly for free silver coinage, and the Republicans took 
up the challenge. They pushed the fighting upon 
that issue, and as Governor CAMPBELL was known 
to differ with his party upon that point he was un- 
able to parry the attack. 

There are low-tariff Republicans in Ohio who 
were forced to choose between a vote for MCKINLEY 
and a vote for free silver. Naturally they voted for 
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McKINLEY, although upon the simple issue of a 
moderate tariff they would have voted against him. 
While therefore the election of the author of the 
McKINLEY bill would seem to demonstrate public 
approval of that measure, it is doubtful whether it 
does not especially signify disapproval of free silver. 

Undoubtedly in this part of the country the drift 
of intelligent opinion in both parties is against free 
silver coinage. But nevertheless it is favored by 
many conspicuous leaders on both sides. The free- 
silver Jeaders in the Senate are Republicans.” On the 
other hand, Mr. MILLS, who will probably be the 
Democratic Speaker, is a frank free-silver man. But 
he thought it bad policy this year to talk about it 
upon the Democratic stump. Yet if the majority of 
the House were Republican, and should elect a 
Speaker who held Mr. MILLs’s views upon silver, 
however reticent it may have been in the campaign, 
the party would be certainly and universally de- 
nounced as unsound upon the currency. If the 
Democrats should conclude that the silver question, 
and not the tariff question, decided the election in 
Qhio, they will hardly fulfil Mr. CARLISLE’s predic- 
tion of the passage by Congress of a free silver bill 
this winter to see what the President would do. 


CHAINS AND YOKES. 


THE Democratic majority in the new House of Repre- 
sentatives is so enormous that there were many voters who 
sympathize with some Democratic policies who preferred a 
Democratic defeat at the late elections, because it would 
serve as a warning to the Ho On the other hand, it was 
gravely urged that general| Memocratic success this year 
would probably keep the party straight on the silver ques- 
tion. Nothing could more plainly demonstrate the actual 
politica] situation than these two remarks. They showed 
the truth of Mr. StoreEy’s statement that parties do not 
divide upon the actual questions of the time. 

There was never a time when the Republican party was 
aiming to restrict slavery that its friends deprecated gen- 
eral success; nor was there a moment when it was the war 
party that large majorities were not desired by its support- 
ers.. The two remarks that we have mentioned, and which 
are very familiar, indicate grave doubt of the result of the 
ascendency of the party with which, upon the whole, those 
who make the remarks sympathize. This feeling springs 
from the knowledge that our party system has become an 
inflexible despotism. 

The support of reasonable party men should be the 
earnest to other reasonable supporters of the party that its 
action need not be feared. This is, of course, equally true of 
both parties. But the reasonable men constantly surrender 
to the caucus and vote against their own judgment. The 
party becomes a master instead of a servant, and nothing is 
more repulsive to honest self-respect than the tone of ser- 
vility in which even intelligent men speak of their party. 


currency which the Massachusetts Democratic platform de- 
clared at the late election ought not to be forced by any 
caucus majority to renounce them, and should vote as stead- 
ily against such a majority as against a wrong Republican 
majority. If this is incompatible with government by party, 
government by party is incompatible with good government. 


A BARMECIDE FEAST. 


THERE are two aspects of every election campaign which 
relieve humorously the severe strain upon party zeal. One 
is the buoyant certainty of success which the candidates and 
their committees uniformly allege, and the other is the elab- 
orate figuring to which at the last moment this buoyant cer- 
tainty is reduced, which demonstrates incontestably that both 
sides will win. Another part of this amusing and transparent 
game of bluff and brag is the usual assertion on both sides 
that the other side has now lost hope and acknowledges 
defeat. 

This little game was as gravely played at the late election 
as if it had not been played at all previous elections. Each 
side states the majority which it is going to receive, and an- 
nounces that the estimate is based upon the most careful and 
thorough reports from the most trusty and experienced 
agents, who have made a house to house canvass. The fig- 
ures so collected have been revised in the most dispassionate 
way, and allowing largely for involuntary errors, and for the 
unknown and the unforeseen very much more than is rea- 


sonable, the result is the certain election of both candidates 


by a most gratifying majority. 

Then comes the statistician on both sides, who has made 
a study of election antecedents for many years, and whose 
calculations are as elaborate and abstruse as those of the 
higher mathematics. He had not anticipated success this 
time, but his exact mind became interested in the figures, 
and pushing on to the inevitable conclusions, he found, to his 
amazement, that the indubitable figures reached an unfore- 
seen result, and again both candidates were certainly elected 
—only a very few days before the votes were cast. These 
are the amenities of a furious election campaign. This 
particular one is a Barmecide feast which large numbers of 
the hungry find exceedingly palatable. 


MORE DISHONESTY. 


THE recent developments in the Aaams Express Com- 
pany in New York and the Maverick Bank in Boston be- 
long to a long series of similar revelations. The first retiec- 
tion which they suggest is the number of similar transactions 
not yet disclosed, which will presently appear and involve in 
disgrace other respected and unsuspected persons. They 
increase the distrust with which all financial operations and 


Democratic Representatives who hold the views upon the * handsome home of 
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agents are regarded, and redouble the ingenuity that seeks 
to protect interests which vecessarily must be contided to 
other hands. 

The kind of respect which is paid to the mere fact of 
wealth, the public notice which is taken of people solely be- 
cause they are rich, the public interest which is assumed in 
the incidents of the private lives of the rich, and which 
leads newspapers to chronicle the movements and actions 
and family events of those who personally have no title to 
attention except that they own a great deal of money, is of 
course exceedingly demoralizing. ‘To win that kind of no- 
toriety, to be familiar subjects of newspaper gossip, to ob- 
tain the deference which is shown to the rich because they 
are rich, many a man will venture beyond the line of what 
he knows to be honest. . 

The preacher is always ready, but so, unhappily, is the 
text. There is a convict in the State-prison who was sen- 
tenced several years ago for embezzling and swindling upon 


- the largest scale. He ruined a large circle who no more 


suspected him than themselves, and a more wanton and 
wicked offence of the kind cannot be conceived. This 
summer it was proposed to try and secure a pardon for 
him because of his good conduct in prison and his former 


respectability and his family connections. Yet morally his — 


crime was very much more unpardonable than that of a 
poor, ignorant, half-imbruted man for whom there is no 
pity and no thought of succor. ‘‘It is quite dreadful to 
think,” said one gentleman to another at a great entertain- 
ment, ‘‘how many of our fellow-guests here ought to be 
and probably soon will be in the State-prison.” ‘* Yes?”. 
said the other; ‘‘and I wonder whether you and I will be 
among them?” 


PERSONAL. 


Mrs. HARRISON and the Princess LOUISE are the only 
two women who have ever been permitted to set foot with- 
in the cloisters of the monastery of Santa Barbara, in Cal- 
ifornia. And even after their visit the ground trodden by 
them was at once reconsecrated with solemn ceremonies 
and mnch fasting and prayer. The monastery is the oldest 
but one of the twenty-four missions established in Califor- 
wia by the Franciscans at the close of the last century, and 
is the only one now occupied by the friars of the order. 

—Mr. PARNELL was a handsome man, with a fine figure, 
which he seemed to take pains to conceal in ill-fitting 
clothes. Occasionally he appeared in a coat that showed 
the marks of the tailor’s skill, but as a rule he was poorly 
and even shabbily dressed. While the Royal Commission 
was sitting he went about arrayed in an old white coat, 
with a kerchief half covering his face, a slouch hat on his 
head, and a black bag in his hand. 

—-One of the curi- 
ous sights in Balti- 
more is a block en- 
tirely surrounded by 
a high aa wall, 
which conceals from 
the view of the ple- 
beian crowd the 


the eccentric mill- 
ionaire, Ross WI- 
NANS. When WI- 
NANS built the house 
he threw the grounds 
open to the public, 
but objection was 
made by some of the 
more prudish to the 
nudity of the stat- 
ues, and the million- 
aire was importuned 
to remove or_ to 
drape them WI- 
NANS’S feelings were 
wounded by the re- 
quest, which he 
deemed presumptu- 
ous, and the resnit 
was the erection of 
the wail. It is an 
unsightly affair, at 
eyesore to the peo- 
ple, but no appeal 
from the city an- 
thorities has ever 
been able to per- 
suade WINANS or liis 
heirs to remove it. 

—JAY COOKE, the 
Philadelphia finan- 
cier, whose name 
twenty years ago 
was as well known 
as the President’s, 
has an island home 
in Lake Erie, just 
opposite Pnt - in - 
Bay, and within two 
hours’ sail of Sandus- 
ky, his birthplace. Here he spends much of his time fish- 
ing for black bass, and shooting the quail and plover with 
which the island is stocked. Mr. Cooke built his summer 
home here—known as “Guibraltar”—twenty - eight years 
ago, and it is still his favorite residence. - 

—In an appreciative editorial on Mr. ZoGBAUM'S picture 
of a conning-tower on a sloop of war in a late number of 
the WEEKLY, the New York Herald made also a few minor 
criticisms, which have called forth the following note from 
G. L. CORDEN, Lieutenant U.S. N.: “ The picture is accuracy 
itself. Mr. ZOGBAUM has placed the Chief Quartermaster at 
the wheel, which is correct. The dress of the Chief Quar- 
termaster is as Mr. ZOGBAUM has depicted it. Furthermore, 
any seaman can see at a glance that the man at the engine- 
room telegraph does not wear his bair in a coil, but has on 
a blue watch cap.” 


JOHN C. GROOME, GENERAL E. BURD GRUBB’'S 
BEST MAN, | 


In the Firet City Troop’s uniform, which 
the British saw one hundred years 
ago at Trenton and Princeton. 
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MRS. E. BURD GRUBB (NEE_VIOLET SOPWITH).—[{Sxe Pace 891.] 
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A MOUNTAIN WOMAN. 


F Leroy Brainard had not had such a respect for lit- 
erature, he would have written a book. 

As it was, he played at being an architect—and 
succeeded in being a charming fellow. My sister 
Jessica never lost an opportunity of laughing at his 

endeavors as an architect. 

‘You can build an enchanting villa, but what would you 
do with a cathedral?” 

‘‘T shall never have a chance at a cathedral,” he would 
reply. ‘‘And, besides, it always seems to me so material 
and so impertinent to build a little structure of stone and 
wood in which to - worship God!” 

You see what he was like? He was frivolous, yet one 
could never tell when he would become eloquently earnest. 

Brainard went off suddenly Westward one day. I sus- 
pected that Jessica was at the bottom of it, but I asked no 
questions; and I did not hear from him for months. Then 
I got a letter from Colorado. 

‘‘T have married a mountain woman,” he wrote. ‘‘ None 
of your puny breed of modern femininity, but a remnant 
left over from the heroic ages—a primitive woman, grand 
and vast of spirit, capable of true and steadfast wifehood. 
No sophistry about her; no knowledge even that there is 
sophistry. Heavens! man, do you remember the rondeaux 


BY ELIA W. PEATTIE. 


and triolets I used to write to those pretty creatures back 
East? It would take a Saga man of the old Norseland to 
write for my mountain woman. If I were an artist, I would 
paint her with the north star in her locks and her feet on 
purple cloud. I suppose you are at the Pier. I know you 
usually are at this season. At any rate, I shall direct this 
letter thither, and will follow close after it. I want my wife 
to see something of life. And I want her to meet your 
sister.” 

‘‘Dear me!” cried Jessica, when I read the letter to her; 
‘*T don’t know that I care to meet anything quite so gigan- 
tic as that mountain woman. I’m one of the puny breed of 
modern femininity, you know. I don’t think my nerves can 
stand the encounter.” 

‘* Why. Jessica!” I protested. She blushed a little. 

‘‘ Don’t think bad of me, Victor. But, you see, I’ve a lit- 
tle —— of those triolets upstairs.” Then she burst 
into & peal of irresistible laughter. ‘‘I’m not laughing 


‘because I am piqued,” she said, frankly. ‘‘ Though any 
‘one will admit that it is rather irritating to have a man 


who left you in a blasted condition recover with such 
extraordinary promptness. As a philanthropist, one of 
course rejoices; but as a woman, Victor, it must be ad- 
mitted that one has a right to feel annoyed. But, honestly, 


I am not ungenerous, and I am going to do him a favor. 
I shall write, and urge him not to bring his wife here. A 
primitive woman, with the north star in her hair, would look 
well down there in the Casino eating a pineapple ice, 
wouldn’t she? It’s all very well to have a soul, you know, 
but it won’t keep you from looking like a guy among wo- 
men who have good dressmakers. I shudder at the thought 
of what the poor thing will suffer if he brings her here.” 

Jessica wrote, as she said she would; but, for all that. a 
fortnight later she was walking down the wharf with the 
‘*mountain woman,” and I was sauntering beside Leroy. 
At dinner Jessica gave me no chance to talk with our friend's 
wife, and I only caught the quiet contralto tones of her voice 
now and then contrasting with Jessica’s vivacious soprano. 
A drizzling rain came up from the east with nightfali. — Lit- 
tle groups of shivering men and women sat about in the par- 
lors at the card-tables, and one blond woman sang love songs. 
The Brainards were tired with their journey, and left us 
early. When they were gone, Jessica burst into eulogy. 

‘‘That is the first woman,” she declared, ‘‘ I ever met who 
would make a fit-heroine for a book.” | 

‘‘Then you will not feel under obligations to educate her, 
as you insinuated the other day?” 


‘Educate her! I only hope she will help me to unlearn” 
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some of the _. I know. I never saw 
such simplicity. It is antique!” 

‘‘ You're sure it’s not mere vacuity?” 

‘*Victor! How can you? But you haven't 
talked with her. You must to-morrow. Good- 
night.” She gathered yp her trailing skirts 
and started down the corridor. Suddenly she 
turned back. ‘* For Heaven's sake!” she whis- 
pered, in an awed tone, ** I uever even noticed 
what she had on!” ; 

The next morning éarly we made up a rid- 
ing party, and I rode with Mrs. Brainard. She 
was as tall as I, and sat in her saddle as if 
quite unconscious of her animal. The road 
stretched hard and inviting under our horses’ 
feet. The wind smelled salt. The sky was 
ragged with gray masses of cloud scudding 
across the blue. I was beginning to glow 
with exhilaration, when suddenly my com- 
panion drew in her horse. 

‘‘If you do not mind, we will go back,” 
she 

Her tone was dejected. I thought she was 
tired. 

‘Oh no!” she protested, when I apologized 
for my thoughtlessuess in bringing her so far. 
‘‘I’m not tired. I can ride all day. Where 
I come from, we have to ride if we want to 

go anywhere; but here there seems to be no 
particular place to—to reach.” 

‘‘Are you so utilitarian?” I asked, laugh- 
ingly. ‘* Must you always have some reason 
for everything youdo? I do so many things 
just for the mere pleasure of doing them. 
1m afraid you will have a very poor opinion 
of me.” 

‘* That is not what I mean,” she said, flush- 
ing, and turning ber large gray eyes on me. 
“Vou must not think I have a reason for 
everything I do.” She was very earnest, and 
it was evident that she was unacquainted 
with the art of making conversation. ‘* But 
what I mean,” she went on, ‘‘is that there 
is no place—no end—to reach.” She looked 
back over her shoulder toward the west, 
where the trees marked the sky line, and an 
expression of loss and dissatisfaction came 
over her face. ‘‘ You see,” she said, apolo- 
getically, ‘‘I’m used to different things—to 
the mountains. I have never been where I 
could not see thenr before in my life.” 

‘‘Ah, I see! I suppose it is odd to look 
up and find them not there.” 

‘*Tt’s like being lost, this not having any- 
thing around you. At least, I mean,” she 
continued, slowly, as if her thought could 
not easily put itself in words—‘‘I mean it 
seems as if a part of the world had been 
taken down. It makes you feel lonesome, 
as if ee living after the world had be- 
gun to die.” 3 

‘* You'll get used to it in a few days. It 
seems very beautiful to me here. And then 
you will have so much life to divert you.” 

‘‘Life? But there is always that every- 
where.” 3 

‘‘I mean men and women.” 

“Oh! Still, I am not used to them. I 
think I might be not—not very happy with 
them. They might think me queer. I think 
I would like to show your sister the moun- 
tains.” 

‘**She has seen them often.” 

‘Ob, she told me. But I don’t mean those 
pretty green hills such as we saw comin 
here. They are not like my mountains. 
like mountains that go beyond the clouds, 
with terrible shadows in the hollows, and 
belts of snow lying in the gorges where the 
sun cannot reach, and the snow is blue in the 
sunshine, or shining till you think it is silver, 
and the mist so wonderful all about it, chan- 

ging each moment and drifting up and down, 
that you cannot tell what name to give the 
colors. These mountains of yours here in 
the East are so quiet; mine are shouting all 
the time, with the pines and the rivers. 
echoes are so loud in the valley that some- 
times, when the wind is rising, we can hard- 
ly hear a man talk unless he raises his voice. 
There are four cataracts near where I live, 
and they all have different voices, just as 
people do; and one of them is happy—a little 
white cataract—and it falls where the sun 
shines earliest, and till night it is shining. 
But the others only get the sun now and then, 
and they are more noisy and cruel. One of 
them is always in the shadow, and the water 
looks black. Thatis partly because the rocks 
all underneath it are black. It falls down 
twenty great ledges in a gorge with black 
sides, and a white mist dances all over it at 
every leap. I tell father the mist is the ghost 
of the waters. No man ever goes there; itis 
too cold. The chill strikes through one, and 
makes your heart feel as if you were dying. 
But all down the side of the mountain, toward 
the south and the west, the sun shines on the 
‘granite and draws long points of light out of 
it. Father tells me soldiers marching look 
that way when the sun strikes on their bayo- 
nets. Those are the kind of mountains I 
mean, Mr. Grant.” 

She was looking at me with her face 
transfigured, as if it, like the mountains she 
told me of, had been lying in shadow, and 
waiting for the dazzling dawn. 

‘*I had a terrible dream once,” she went 
on; *‘the most terriblé dream ever I had. I 
dreamt that the mountains had all been 
taken down, and that I stood on a plain to 
which there was no end. The sky was burn- 
ing up, and the grass scorched brown from 
the heat, and it was twisting as if it were in 
pain. And animals, but no other person 


save myself, only wild things, were crouch- 
ing and looking up at that sky. They could 
not run because @lere was no place to which 
to go.” 
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‘‘You were having a vision of the last 
man,” I said. ‘‘ I wonder myself sometimes 
whether this old globe of ours is going to 
collapse suddenly and take us with her, or 
whether we will disappear through slow dis- 
astrous ages of fighting and crushing, with 
hunger and blight to help us to the end. 
And then, at the last, perhaps some luckless 
fellow, stronger than the rest, will stand 
ot the ribs of the rotting earth and go 
mad.” 

The woman’s eyes were fixed on me, amok 53 
and luminous. ‘* Yes,” she said; ‘‘ he would 
go mad from the lonesomeness of it. He 
would be afraid to be left alone like that with 
God. No one would want to be taken into 
God’s secrets.” | 

“And our last man,” I went on, ‘‘ would 
have to stand there on that swaying wreck 
till even the sound of the crumbling earth 
ceased. And he would try to find a voice and 
would fail, because silence would have come 
again. And then the light would go out—” 

The shudder that crept over her made 
me stop, ashamed of myself. 

‘* You talk like father,” she said, with a 
long-drawn breath. Then she looked up 
suddenly at the sun shining through a rift in 
those reckless gray clouds, and put out one 
hand as if to get it full of the headlong 
rollicking breeze. ‘‘But the earth is not 
dying,” she cried. “It is well and strong, 
and it likes to go round and round amon 
all the other worlds. It likes the sun an 
moon; they are all good friends; and it likes 
the people who live on it. Maybe it is they 
instead of the fire within who keep it warm; 
or maybe it is warm just from always going, 
as we are when werun. We are young, you 
and I, Mr. Grant, and Leroy, aud your beau- 
tiful sister, and the world is young too!” 
Then she laughed a strong splendid laugh, 
which had never had the joy taken out of it 
with drawing-room restrictions; aud I laugh- 
ed too, and felt that we had become very 
good companions indeed, and found myself 
warming to the joy of companionship as I 
had not since I was a boy at school. | 

That afternoon the four of us sat at a table 
in the Casino together. The Casino, as every 
one knows, is a place to amuse yourself. If 
you have a duty, a mission, or an aspiration, 
you do not take it there with you, it would 
be so obviously out of place; if poverty is 
ahead of you, you forget it; if you have 
brains, you hasten to conceal them; they 
would be a serious encumbrance. 

There was a bubbling of conversation, a 
rustle and flutter such as there always is 
where there are many women. All the 
place was gay with flowers and with gowns 
as bright as the flowers. I remembered the 
apprehensions of my sister, and studied Le- 
roy’s wife to see how she fitted into this 
highly colored picture. She was the only 
woman in the room who seemed to wear 
draperies. The jaunty slash and cut of 
fashionable attire were missing in the long 
brown folds of cloth that enveloped her fig- 
ure. I felt certain that even from Jessica’s 
stand-point she could not be called a guy. 
Picturesque she might be, past the point of 
convention, but she was not ridiculous. 

** Judith takes all this very seriously,” said 
Leroy, laughingly. ‘‘I suppose she would 
take even Paris seriously.” 

His wife smiled over at him. ‘‘ Leroy says 
I am melancholy,” she said, softly; ‘‘ but I 
am always telling him that I am _ bappy. 
He thinks I am melancholy because I do not 
laugh. I got out of the way of it by being 
so much alone. You only laugh to let some 
one else know you are pleased. When you 
are alone there is no use in laughing. It 
er be like explaining something to your- 
se 

** You are a philosopher, Judith. Mr. Max 
Miller would like to know you.” 

‘“‘Is he a friend of yours, dear?” 

Leroy blushed, and I saw Jessica curl her 
lip as she noticed the blush. She laid her 
hand on Mrs. Brainard’s arm. 

‘* Have you always been very much alone?” 
she inquired. 

‘I was born on the ranch, you know; and 
father was not fond of leaving it. Indeed, 
now he says he will never again go out of 
sight of it. But you can go a long journey 
without doing that; for it lies on a plateau 
in the valley, and it can be seen from three 
different mountain passes. Mother died 
there, and for that reason and others—father 
has had a strange life—he never wanted to 
goaway. He brought a lady from Pennsyl- 
vania to teach me. She had wonderful 
learning, but she didn’t make very much use 
of it. I thought if I had learning I would 
not waste it reading books. I would use it 
to—to live with. Father had a library, but 
I never cared for it. He was forever at 
books too. Of course,” she hastened to add, 
noticing the look of mortification deepen on 

_ her husband's face, ‘‘ I like books very well 
‘if there is nothing better at hand. But I al- 
ways said to Mrs. Windsor—it was she who 
taught me—why read what other folk have 
been thinking when you can go out and 
think yourself? Of course one prefers one’s 
own thoughts, just as one prefers one’s own 
ranch, or one’s own father.” 

“Then you are sure to like New York 
when you go there to live,” cried Jessica; 
‘*for there you will find something to make 
life entertaining all the time. No one need 
fall back on books there.” 

‘‘I’m not sure. I’m afraid there must be 


such dreadful crowds of people. Of course 
I should try to feel that they were all like 
me, Wilh just the same sort of fears, and 


that it was ridiculous for us to be afraid of 
each other, when at heart we all meant to be 
kind.” 

Jessica fairly wrung her hands. — ‘‘ Hea- 
vens!” she cele, “T said you would like New 
York. Iam afraid, my dear, that it will break 
your heart!” re 

‘‘Ohb,” said Mrs. Brainard, with what was 
meant to be a gentle jest, ‘‘no one can break 
my heart except Leroy. I should not care 
enough about any one else, you know.” 

The compliment was an exquisite one. I 
felt the blood creep to my own brain in a 
sort of vicarious rapture, and I avoided 
looking at Leroy lest he should dislike to 
have me see the happiness he must feel. The 
simplicity of the woman seemed to invigo- 
rate me as the cool air of her mountains 
might if it blew to me on some bright dawn, 
when I had come, fevered and sick of soul, 
from the city. 

When we were alone, Jessica said to me: 
“That man has too much vanity, and he 
thinks it is sensitiveness. He is going to im- 
agine that his wife makes himsuffer. There’s 
no one so brutally selfish as your sensitive 
man. He wants every one to live according 
to his ideas, or he immediately begins suffer- 
ing. That friend of yours hasn’t the courage 
of hisconvictions. He is going to be ashamed 
of oe very qualities that made him love his 
wife.” 

There was a hop that night at the hotel, 
quite an unusual affair as to elegance, given 
in honor of a woman from New York, who 
wrote a novel a month. 

Mrs. Brainard looked so happy that night 
when she came in the parlor, after the music 
had begun, that I felt a moisture gather in 
my eyes just because of the beauty of her 
joy, and the forced vivacity of the women 
nbout me seemed suddenly coarse and insin- 
cere. Some wonderful red stones, brilliant 
as rubies, glittered in among the diaphanous 
black driftings of her dress. She asked me 
if the stones were not very pretty, and said 
she gathered them in one of her mountain 
river-beds. 

the gown?” I said. ‘‘ Surely, you 
do not gather gowns like that in river-beds, 
or pick them off mountain-pines?” 

“But you can getthemin Denver. Father 
always sent to Denver for my finery. He 
was very particular about how I looked. 
You see, I was all he had—” She broke off, 
her voice faltering. 

““Come over by the window,” I said, to 
change her a9 ‘*I have something to 
repeat to you. It is a song of Sydney Lan- 
ier’s. I think he was the greatest poet that 
ever lived in America, though not many 
agree with me. But he is my dear friend 
anyway, though he is dead, and I never saw 
him; and I want you to hear some of his 
words.” 

I led her across to an open window. The 
dancers were whirling by us. The waltz 
was one of those melancholy ones which 
speak the spirit of the dance more eloquently 
than any merry melody can. The sound of 
the sea booming beyond in the darkness 
cume to us, and long paths of light, now red, 
now green, stretched toward the distant light- 
house. These were the lines I repeated: 
**What heartache—ne’er a hill! 

Inexorable, vapid, vague, and chill 

The drear sand levels drain my spirit low. 

With one poor word they tell me all they know; 

Whereat their stupid tongues, to tease my paih, 

Do drawl it o’er and o'er again. 

bry d hurt my heart with griefs I cannot name: 

Always the same—the sume.” 

But I got no further. I felt myself moved 
with a sort of passion which did not seem to 
come from within, but to be communicated 
to me from her. A certain unfamiliar hap- 
piness pricked through with pain thrilled me, 
and I heard her whispering: 

**Do not go on, do not go on! I cannot 
stand it to-night!” 

‘*‘Hush,” I whispered back; ‘‘come out 
fora moment!” We stole into the dusk with- 
out, and stood there trembling, I swayed 
with ber emotion. There was sy Ad silence. 
Then she said: ‘‘ Father may be walking alone 
now by the black cataract. That is where he 
goes when he is sad. I can see how lonely 
he looks among those little twisted pines that 
grow from the rock. And he will be remem- 
bering all the evenings we walked there to- 
gether, and all the things we said.” I did 
not answer. Her eyes were still on the sea. 

‘*What was the name of the man who 
wrote that verse you just said to me?” 

I told her. 

‘* And he is dead? Did they bury him in 
the mountains? No? I wish I could have 
put bim where he could have heard those 
four voices calling down the cafion.” 

‘*Come back in the house,” I said; ‘‘ you 
must come, indeed,” I said, as she shrank 
from 

Jessica was dancing like a fairy with Le- 
roy. They both saw us and smiled as we 
came in, and a moment later they joined us. 

I made my excuses and left my friends to 
Jessica’s care. She was a sort of social ty- 
rant wherever she was, and I knew one word 
from her would insure the popularity of our 
friends—not that they sneded the interven- 
tion of any one. Leroy had been a sort of 
drawing-room pet since before he stopped 
wearing knickerbockers. 

‘*He is at his best in a drawing-room,” 
said Jessica, ‘‘ because there he deals with 
theory and not with action. And he bas 
such beautiful theories that the women, who 
are all idealists, adore him.” 

The next morning I awoke with a cop- 
viclion that I had been idling too long. I 
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went back to the city and brushed the dust 
from my desk. Then each morning I, as 
Jessica put it, ‘‘formed public opinion” to 
the extent of one column a day in the col- 
umns of a certain enterprising morning 
journal. 

Brainard said I had treated him shabbily 
to leave upon the heels of his coming. But 
a man who works for his bread and butter 
must put a limit to his holiday. It is dif. 
ferent when you only work to add to your 
general picturesqueness. That is what I 
wrote Leroy, and it was the unkindest thing 
I ever said to him; and why I did it I do 
not know to this day. I was glad, though, 
when he failed to answer the letter. It gave 
me a more reasonable excuse for feeling out 
of patience with him. 

The days that followed were very dull. It 
was hard to get back into the way of work- 
ing. I was glad when Jessica came home to 
set up our little establishment and to join in 
the autumn gayeties. Brainard brought his 
wife to the city soon after and went to house- 
keeping in an odd sort of a way. 

‘*T couldn’t see anything in the place save 
curios,” Jessica reported, after her first call 
on them. ‘‘I suppose there is a cooking- 
stove somewhere, and maybe even a pantry 
with pots in it. But all I saw was Alaska 
totems and Navajo blankets. They have as 
many skins around on the floor and couches 
as would have satisfied an ancient Briton. 
And everybody was calling there. You know 
Mr. Brainard runs to curios in selecting his 
friends as well as his furniture. The parlors 
were full this afternoon of abnormal people; 


‘that is to say, with folks one reads about. I 


was the only one there who hadn't done some- 
thing. I guess it’s because I am too healthy.” 

‘* How did Mrs. Brainard like such a mot- 
ley crew?” 

was wonderful—perfectly wonder. 
fal! Those insulting creatures were all study- 
ing her, and she knew it. But her dignity 
was perfect, and she looked as proud as a 
Sioux chief. She listened to every one, and 
they all thought her so bright.” | 

‘*Brainard must have been tremendously 
proud of her.” 

‘*Oh, he was—of her and his Chilcat por- 
tiéres.” 

Jessica was there often, but—well, I was 
busy At length, however, I was forced to 
go. Jessica refused to make any further ex- 
cuses for me, The rooms were filled with 
small celebrities. 

‘We are the only nonentities,” whispered 
Jessica, as she looked around; ‘‘ it will make 
us quite distinguished.” 

We went to speak to our hostess. She 
stood beside her husband, looking taller than . 
ever; and her face was white. Her long red 
gown of clinging silk was so peculiar as to 
give one the impression that she was dressed 
in character. It was easy to tell that it was 
one of Leroy’s fancies. I hardly heard what 
she said, but I know she reproached me gen- 
tly for not having been to see them. I had 
no further word with her till some one took 
her to the piano, and she paused to say: 

‘*That poet you spoke of to me—the one 
you said was a friend of yours—he is my 
friend now too, and I have learned to sing 
some of his songs. I am going to sing one 
now.” She seemed to have no timidity at 
all, but stood quietly, with a half-smile, while 
a young man with a Russian name played a 
strange minor prelude. Then she sang, her 
voice a strange contralto, cold at times, and 
ugain lit up with gleams of passion. The © 
music itself was fitful, now full of joy, now 
tender, and now sad: 

“Look off, dear love, across the sallow sanda, 

And mark yon meeting of the sun and rea, 

How long they kiss in sight of all the lands. 

Ah! longer, longer we.” 

‘*She has a genius for feeling, hasn’t she?” 
Leroy whispered to me. 

‘*A genius for feeling!” I repeated, angrily. 
‘*Man, she has a heart and a soul and a 
brain, if that is what you mean! I shouldn't 
think you would be able to look at her from 
the stand-point of a critic.” 

Leroy shrugged his shoulders and went 
off. For a moment I almost hated him for 
not feeling more resentful. I felt as if he 
owed it to his wife to take offence at my 
foolish speech. 

It was evident that the “mountain woman” 
had become the fashion. I read reports in 
the papers about her unique receptions. I 
saw her name printed conspicuously among 
the list of those who attended all sorts of 
dinners and musicales and evenings among 
the set that affected intellectual pursuits. 
She joined a number of women’s clubs of an 
exclusive kind. ; 

‘*She is doing whatever her husband tells 
her to,” said Jessica. ‘‘ Why, the other da 
I heard her ruining her voice on Siegfried!” 

But from day to day I noticed a difference 
in her. She developed a terrible activity. 
She took personal charge of the affairs of 
her house; she united with Leroy in keeping 
the house filled with guests; she got on the 
board of a hospital for little children, and 
spent a part of every day among the cots 
where the sufferers lay. Now and then 
when we.spent a quiet evening alone with 
her and Leroy, she sewed continually on little 
white night-gowns for these poor babies. 
She used_her carriage to take the most ex- 
traordinary persons riding. 3 

‘*In the cause of. health,” Leroy used to 
say, ‘I ought to have the carriage fumigated 
after every ride Judith takes, for she is al- 
ways accompanied by some one who looks as 
if he or she should go into quarantine.” 
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One night, when he was chaffing her in 
this way, she flung her sewing suddenly from 
her and sprang to her feet, as if she were go- 
ing to P= way to a burst of girlish temper. 
Ins of that, a stream of tears poured 
from her eyes, and she held out her trembling 
hands toward Jessica. 

‘* He does not know,” she sobbed. ‘‘ He 
cannot understand.” 

One memorable day Leroy hastened over 
to us while we were still at breakfast to say 
that Judith was ill—strangely ill. All night 
long she had been muttering to herself as if 
in a delirium. Yet she answered lucidly all 
questions that were put to her. 

** She begs for Miss Grant. She says over 
and over that she ‘knows,’ whatever that 
may mean.” 

hen Jessica came home she told me she 
did not know. She only felt that a tumult 
of impatience was stirring in her friend. 

‘‘There is something majestic about her— 
something epic. I feel as if she were mak- 
ing me live a part in some great drama, the 
end of which I cannot tell. She is suffering, 
but I cannot tell why she suffers.” 

Weeks went on without an abatement in 


this strange illness. She did not keep her 


Indeed, she neglected few of her usual 


occupations. But her hands were burning,. 


and her eyes grew bright with that wild sort 
of lustre one sees in the eyes of those who 
give themselves up to strange drugs or ma- 
nias. She grew whimsical, and formed ca- 
pricious friendships, only to drop them. 

And then one day she closed her house to 
all acquaintances, and sat alone continually 
in her room, with her hands clasped in her 
lap,and her eyes swimming with the emotions 
that never found their-way to her tongue. 

Brainard came to the office to talk with me 
about her one day. ‘‘I am a very miserable 
man, Grant,” he said. ‘‘I am afraid I have 
lost my wife’s regard. Oh, don’t tell me it is 
pe my fault. I know it wellenough. And 

know you haven’t had a very good opinion 
of me lately. But I am remorseful enough 
now, God knows. And I would give my life 
to see her as she was when I found her first 
among the mountains. Why, she used to 
climb them like a strong man, and she was for- 
ever shouting and singing. And she had peo- 

led every spot with strange modern mytho- 
ogical creatures. Her father is an old dream- 
er, and she got the triek from him. They 
had a little telescope on a great knoll in the 
centre of the valley just where it commanded 
a long path of stars, and they used to spend 
nights out there when the frost literally fell 
in flakes. When I think how hardy and gay 
she was, how full of courage and life, and 
look at her now, so feverish and broken, I 
feel as if I should go mad. You know I 
never meant to do her any harm. Tell me 
that much, Grant.’ 

‘‘] think you were very egotistical for 
a while, Brainard, and that jis a fact. And 
you didn’t appreciate how much her nature 
demanded. But I do not think you are re- 
sponsible for your wife’s present condition. 
If there is any comfort im that statement, you 
are welcome to it.” 
ns But you don’t mean—” He got no fur- 

er. 

‘‘IT mean that your wife may have her 
reservations, just as we all have, and I am 
paying her high praise when I say it. You 
are not so narrow, Leroy, as to suppose for a 
moment that the only sort of passion a wo- 
man is capable of is that which she enter- 
tains for a man. ‘How do I know what is go- 
ing on in your wife’s soul? But it is nothin 
which even an idealist of women, such as 
am, old fellow, need regret.” 
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How glad I was afterward that I spoke 
those words. They exercised a little restraint, 
perhaps, on Leroy when the day of his terri- 
ble trial came. They made him wrestle with 
the demon of suspicion that strove to possess 
him. I was sitting in my office, lagging dis- 
piritedly over ‘my work one day, when the 
door burst open and Brainard stood beside 
me. Brainard, I say, and yet in no sense the 
man I had known—not a hint in this pale 
creature, whose breath struggled through 
chattering teeth, and whose hands worked in 
uncontrollable spasms, of the nonchalant el- 
egant [ had known. Not a glimpse to be 
seen in those angry and determined eyes of 
the gayly selfish spirit of my holiday friend. 

‘* She’s gone!” he gasped. ‘‘ Since yester- 
day. And I’m here to ask you what you 
think now? And what you know.” 

A panorama of all shameful ibilities 
for one black moment floated before me. I 
remember this gave place to a wave, cold as 
death, that swept from head to foot, then 
Brainard’s hands fell heavily on my shoulders. 

‘Thank God at least for this much,” he 
said, hoarsely; ‘‘I didn’t know at first but I 
had lost both friend and wife. But I see 
_ know nothing. And indeed in my heart 

knew all the time that you did not. Yet I 
had to come to you with my anger. And I 
remembered how you defended her. What 
— can you offer now?” 

. got him to sit down after a while and 
tell me what little there was to tell. He 
had been away for a day’s shooting, and 
when he returned he found only the per- 
plexed servants at home. A note was left 
forhim. He showed it to me. 

‘* There are times,” it ran, ‘‘ when we must 


do as ¥ must, not as we would. I am go- 


ing to do something I have been driven to 
do since I left my home. I do not leave 
any message of love for you, because you 
would not care for it from a woman so weak 
as I. But it is so easy for you to be happy 
that I hope in a little while you will forget 
the wife who yielded to an influence past re- 
sisting. It may be madness. But I am not 
great enough to give itup. I tried to make 
the sacrifice, but I could not. I tried to be 
as gay as you and to live your sort of life; 
but I could not do it. Do not make the ef- 
fort to forgive me. You will be happier if 
you simply hold me in the contempt I de- 
serve.” 

I read the,letter over and over. I do not 
know that I believe that the spirit of inani- 
mate things can permeate to the intelligence 
of man. I am sure I always laughed at 
such ideas. Yet holding that note with its 
shameful seeming words, I felt a conscious- 
ness that it was written in purity and love. 
And then before my eyes there came a scene 
so vivid that for a moment the office with its 
familiar furniture was obliterated. What I 
saw was a long firm road, green with mid- 
summer luxuriance. The leisurely thudding 
of my horse’s feet sounded in my ears. Be- 
side me was a tall black-robed figure. I 
saw her look back with that expression of 
deprivation at the sky line. ‘* It’s like liv- 
ing after the world has begun to die,” said 
the pensive minor voice. ‘‘It seems as if 
part of the world bad been taken down.” 

‘‘ Brainard,” I yelled, ‘‘come here! I 
have it. Here’s your explanation. I can 
show you a new meaning for every line of 
this letter. -Man, she has gone to the moun- 
tains. She has gone to worship hér own 
gods!” 

Two weeks later I got a letter from Brain- 
ard, dated from Colorado: 


‘*Old man,” it said, “you’re right. She 


is here. I found my mountain woman here 
where the four voices of ber cataracts had 
been calling to her. I saw her the moment 
our mules rounded the road that commands 
the valley. We had been riding all night 
and were drenched with cold dew, hungr 

to desperation, and my spirits were of lead. 
Suddenly we got out from behind the gran- 
ite wall, and there she was, standing, where I 
had seen her so often, beside the little water- 
fall that she calls the happy one. She was 
looking straight up at the billowing mist 
that dipped down the mountain, mammoth 
saffron rolls of it, plunging so madly from 
the impetus of the wind that one marvelled 
how it could be noiseless. Ah, you do not 
know Judith! That strange, unsopbisti- 
cated, sometimes awkward woman you saw 
bore no more resemblance to my mountain 
woman than I to Hercules. How strong and 
beautiful she looked standing there wrapped 
in an ecstasy! It was my primitive woman 
back in her primeval world. How the blood 
leaped in me. All my old romance, so dif- 
ferent from the common love-histories of 
most men, was there again within my reach! 
All the mystery, the poignant happiness 
were mine again. Do not hold me in con- 
tempt because I show you my heart. You 
saw my misery. Why should I grudge you 
a glimpse of my happiness? She saw me 
when touched her hand, not before, so 
wrapped was she. But she did not seem 
surprised. Only in her splendid eyes there 
came a large content. She pointed to the 


dancing little white fall. ‘1 thought some- 


thing wonderful was going to happen,’ she 
whispered, ‘ for it has been laughing so.’ 

“1 shall not return to New Wook. I am 
going to stay here with my mountain wo- 
man, and I think perhaps I shall find out 
what life means here sooner than I would 
back there with you. I shall learn to see 
large things large and small things small. 
Judith says to tell you and Miss Grant that 
the four voices are calling for you every day 
in the valley. 

‘* Yours in fullest friendship, 
“ LEROY BRAINARD.” 


AN INTERNATIONAL WEDDING. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN marriages are not un- 
common, but it is usually the bride that 
comes from this side of the water, and to 
chronicle an international wedding in which 
the groom figures as a prominent American 
gives an added interest. On November 3d, 
General Edward Burd Grubb, United States 
Minister to the court of Spain, was married 
to Miss Violet Sopwith, the daughter of a 
prominent Englishman. The ceremony took 
place in London, at the church of Saint Ste- 
— South Kensington, the Rev. J. P. 

aldo, Vicar of Saint Stephen’s, officiating. 
The bridemaids were a cousin and six young- 
er sisters of the bride, and Miss Effie Grubb, 
daughter of tlie bridegroom by a former mar- 
riage. The ushers were all members of the 
Philadel phia City Troop, the crack organiza- 
tion of that city, and perhaps of the coun- 
try, which General Grubb at one time com- 
manded, and wore their brilliant uniforms 
to grace the occasion. They were E. C. 
Knight, Jun., Edward Browning, Barcla 
Warburton, W. E. Bates, and Charles 
Henry. John C. Groome, also of Philadel- 
phia and the troop, was best man. A num- 
ber of other prominent society people of 
Philadelphia were among the guests, all 
having crossed the sea to testify to the es- 
teem in which General Grubb is held. Lon- 
don society turned out in force, and contrib- 
uted a notable representation, and in addition 
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the diplomatic corps paid their respects to 
our Minister to Spain. The Spanish Ambas- 
sador to the court of St. James was present 
with his suite, as were also the United States 
Minister and the Consul-General. The toi- 
lettes of the ladies were, of course, resplend- 
ent, but the conventional black of an ordinar 
wedding, as far as the men were concerned, 
was dissipated by the uniforms of the Phila- 
delphia Troop, and those worn by the English 
officers present in large numbers, and: the 
decorations of the diplomatic guests. 

The bride is a daughter of Thomas Sop- 
with, the owner of lead mines in Spain, who 
is also one of the directors of the Bank of 
England. His country estate embraces a 
large part of the Isle of Lismore, Scotland, 
“a his daughter is called there ‘‘ The Rose 
of Lismore.” She is extremely beautiful, 
and one of the belles of London society. 
General Grubb is a man of middle age, and 
his residence is at Edgewater Park, New 
Jersey, which is about sixteen miles from 
Philadelphia. He commanded the City 
Troop for a number of years, and is a well- 
known figure in the society of that city. 


- His inherited fortune is extensive, and he is 


a large owner in one of the great coal mines 
of the Lehigh Valley. He was a Colonel dur- 
ing the war in General Phil Kearny’s famous 
brigade, and his title is one well earned. In 
1889 General Grubb was the Republican can- 
didate for Governor of New Jersey, at which 
time he gave up the command of the Phila- 
delphia Troop, but was defeated by Leon Ab- 
bett. It was not long ago that President 
Harrison appointed him to fill the Spanish 
mission, and while abroad he first met his 
bride. The members of the government at 
Washington conveyed to him by cable their 
personal congratulations, to which were add- 
ed the felicitations of the United States min- 
isters abroad. The.fact that his ushers were 
to appear in the troop uniform was much 
commented upon, but, on the whole, it was 
somewhat appropriate, as it is one of the 
three uniforms still existing in this country 
which the British had an opportunity of 
seeing one hundred years ago, but, as one 
of the troop put it, ‘‘they had to look over 
their shoulders to see them then.” 


TIE CREW OF THE BALTIMORE. 
BY RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 


To the appointment of Patrick Egan as 
Minister to Chili can be traced the first cause 
of the ill feeling of the Chilians against the 
United States, which found its final violent ex- 
pression in the killing of two and wounding 
of eighteen American sailors. Egan was sent 
to Chili to help preserve proper relations be- 
tween the two republics, instead of doing 
which he became a partisan of Balmaceda’s, 
a man who robbed his country, closed the 


Houses of Congress,seized the property of pri- . 


vate individuals, and incidentally ordered the 
shooting of forty-one young students who fa- 
vored the Congressionalist party. Mr. Egan 
publicly declared that this would-be dictator 
could not be overthrown, and the United 
States government, misled by his representa- 
tions, refused to recognize the Congressional- 
ists as belligerents, seized the Jtata, arrested 
the Congressionalists’ envoy for loading her 
witharms,and in every way, though unofficial- 
ly, worked into Balmaceda’s hands,and against 
the party fighting for constitutional liberty 
and representation by the people. This party 
won, and Balmaceda was overthrown, and 
the United States was in the position of hav- 


ing helped the upper dog in the fight, and ~ 


then having to bear the odium of having the 
under dog win. She had to return the /tata, 
free Ricardo L. Trumbull, and to recognize 


the fact that her representative had deceived _ 


her. All of this goes to show why the 
people of the United States were and are 
unpopular in Chili. Added to this was 
the belief among the people of Valparaiso 
that Captain Schley, of the United States 
cruiser Baltimore, bad acted as a spy upon 
the Congressionalists’ army when it landed at 
Quinteros, a belief which Captain Schley has 
indignantly denied, but which was shared by 
several of the officers on the British man-of- 
war Champion, who, like the Chilians, were 
misled by appearances. It is unfortunate that 
Captain Schley did not avoid even ‘‘ the ap- 
pearance of evil.” At such a time the strict- 
est neutralitycannot be too strict. Theprivate 
letters and would-be contributions to Ameri- 
can periodicals offered by officers of the Bal- 
timore would seem to show that the individ- 
ual feeling on board that boat, whether ex- 

ressed or not, was decidedly in favor of 
a eeel and it is yet to be explained why 
the cable at Iquique was cut,and cable com- 
mupication with the United States was shut 
off from the insurgents. Officer Benjamin 
A. Wells, of the Baltimore, writes under date 
of August 13th: ‘‘ We will not be in good 
favor here, that may be taken for granted. 
After capturing the Jtata and cutting the ca. 
ble at Iquique, our chances for bare politeness 
are slim.” The result of the cutting of the 
Iquique cable, around which point the insur- 
gents were gathered, prevented them from giv- 
ing their version of the struggle, and only those 
despatches favorable to Balmaceda could 
reach this country. If the officers of the Bal. 
timore had anything to do with the destruc- 
tion of this means of communication, as the 
letter of Officer Wells would imply that they 
had, they meddled in what did not concern 
them, and did what should call for the se- 
verest inquiry. The fact that refugees of 
Balmaceda’s party were sheltered in the Amer. 
ican Legation and on the Baltimore, as they 
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4 CAPTAIN W. 8. SCHLEY. 


were on the ships of war of other nations, 
did not serve to reconcile the Chilians to 
the representatives of this government. 
These are the list of causes, springing 
originally from the presence of Patrick 
Egan as minister in Chili, which led a 
mob in Valparaiso to attack a number of 
unarmed, sober, and inoffensive sailors 
for no other reason than that they wore 
the uniform of the country which Minis- 
ter Egan had misrepresented. 

Here is Captain Schley’s official account 
of the attack and the subsequent treat- 
ment of the sailors by the police: 


** Petty - officer Johnson, in whose arms Riggin 
was killed, declares that the act was done by the 
olice guard. Apprentice Williams reports that 
e was arrested by a mounted policeman, who 
mee catgut nippers around his wrist and started 
is horse into a gallop, throwing him down. After 
that the policeman walked his horse. Coal-heaver 
McWilliams was arrested and taken to prison, with 
catgut nippers around -his wrists and a lasso 
around his neck. He was bitten in the arm after 
arrest. Coal-heaver Quigley, while trying to effect 
‘his escape from the mob, was struck with a sword 
by a police officer. Apprentice Talbot was arrest- 
ed, catgut nippers were placed around his wrists, 
and on the way to prison he was struck repeated- 
ly by police. Petty-officer Hamilton, dangerously 
wounded and unconscious, was dragged to prison. 
One of my people, trying to make him comforta- 
ble, was threatened with the butt of a musket, and 
made to desist.. My men in prison were examined 
secretly, althongh I sent an officer to the court to 
request authority to allow his presence. The re- 
quest was denied on account of the proceedirgs 
being secret. Before discharge, my men were re- 
quired to sign a paper; but before doing it, Rhine- 
hart asked the court official the meaning of the 
paper. He was informed that it was a mere form, 
stating that the signer was not engaged in the 
trouble. Two are dead, three are dangerously 
wounded, and about fifteen are slightly injured.” 
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- Those Americans who were born in this 
country, and who did not leave some other 
country under the circumstances which 
surrounded the departure of Mr. Egan 
from Ireland,will read with different emo- 

ns of American seamen dragged behind 
galloping horses, and led through the 
streets with lassos around their necks. 
The emotions of Mr. Egan, who is respon- 


JORGE MONTT, THE NEW PRESIDENT 
OF CHILL 


sible for this through his favoring of Bal- 
maceda, must be even more disturbed. . 
What our government will do about these 
murdered sailors will be determined by 
the action of the new government of the 
Chilian- republic, but while it waits for 
that tardy apology and restitution, it can 
do one thing without waiting, and cannot 
do it too quickly—it can recall Minister 
Egan. 
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THE MILITARY RIDING-SCHOOL OF GERMANY. 


_BY LIEUTENANT POHATTAN H. CLARK, 


TENTH UNITED STATES CAVALRY, SERVING WITH THE GERMAN CAVALRY. 


LIGHTING from the train at Han- 
over, I caught sight of a young 
hussar in the green uniform of 
the 3d Westphalian Regiment, 
and being on a visit to an officer 

of that regiment, I at once accosted 

the young man. He presented his cre- 
dentials in the shape of a lettér to me, 
and in a few minutes I was whirling 
along the beautiful avenues of the 
town, with my baggage and the hus- 
gar on the box of the carriage. 
strange it seemed to me to be in Han- 
over! It was hard to realize that only 

a few months before I had been sitting 

on a boundary monument of the Mex- 

ican line, with a detachment of Apaches, 
watching the vagueros darting about, 

‘holding ” and “ cutting out” from an 

immense herd of bellowing, moaning 
cattle. Being bound upon a visit to 
the famous Military Riding-school of 
Germany, it was but natural that my 
thoughts went back to those dashin 

riders and the conversation that ensue 

in connection with them. The men ran 
by in pairs, following some maddened 
animal in clouds of dust, tearing over 


ditches and bushes, until the cowboy let go the circling noose, 


which caught about the horns of the steer, bringing him to 
the ground with a sudden jerk, while at the same time the 
little intelligent pony threw his weight against the cracking, 
straining rawhide. As I watch- 
ed these feats of every-day life, 
I was having a discussion with 
some of the men on the neces- 
sity of different seats for the 
various kinds of riding. The 
conversation naturally led to 
horse-training, and the result 
was a disagreement, as is al-. 
ways the case when cavalry 
officers and cowboys discuss 
either horses or Indians. But 
willing to make a convert, I 
continued the talk when we re- 
turned to the ranch, and bring- 
ing forth a number of the Uni- 
ted States Cavalry Association 
Journal, endeavored to impress 
my opponent with Hohenlohe’s 
letters, recounting the wonder- 
ful feats of the German caval- 
ry. I thought he would be: 
effectually silenced; but as I 
ceased reading, the cowboy 
streaked his sandy beard,shoved , 
his broad sombrero on the back * 
of his head, and with that in- 
imitable Texas drawl, remarked: ‘‘ Lieutenant, thet feller’s 
a terr’ble liar, ain’t he? Tl bet thet a thousand cowboys 
with six-shooters would make all them soljers punch the 


breeze till daylight.” I dropped the discussion, and Jim 


Very. 


grated visors centuries ago in Palestine. 


drifted into recollections of the old ranger days, when the 
lived on Greasers,” and Comanches. So, on m 

ival at the Mecca of the young cavalry officer, I could 
not help but recall that evening at San Bernardino. 

In half an hour I entered the brightly lighted mess-room 
of the Hi, pa cy and a dazzling sight it was, for never 
before had I seen so many uniforms collected together. 
Each regiment of cavalry, guard and line, sends one officer 
to the riding-school for a detail of two years. All the new- 
ly promoted colonels are sent there for short periods before 
being allowed to take command of regiments; and these, in 
addition to.the many. instructors, the artillery, and staff of- 
ficers, make up a most imposing corps. There were about 
150 officers at the time of my visit, comprising every type 
of the cavalryman—light trim hussars, in their rich pictu- 
resque uniform; tall, wiry lancers and gigantic cuirassiers; 
Prussians, Saxons, Bavarians, Hessians, in white, sky blue, 
dark blue, green, brown, red, and black; uniforms of regi- 
ments that have swept the fields of Leuthen, Waterloo, and 


-Mars la Tour; names that led the bands of Wallenstein or 


Mansfeld; some of the names having come down from the 
Crusades, when the leaders shouted in challenge through 
The officers had 
strong, manly faces, tanned and burned up to the white line 


on the forehead that brands the German officer, and bears 


evidence of many good hard hours in the saddle in sunshine, 
rain, or snow. 
After dinner we went to the beautiful Tivoli Garden, il- 
luminated with hundreds of colored lights, thronged with 
retty girls and burghers, all enchanted by the orchestra of 
dward Strauss. 
At half past three in the morning the hussar of my friend 
P awakened me, and after a hasty 
; | toilet and a cup of coffee we 
hurried to the court-yard of the 
school. At four o’clock we 
trotted out, enveloped in a cold 
damp mist. The horse under 
me was one of those magnifi- 
cent powerful chargers of East 
Prussia, such as you see in 
paintings of the great Seylitz, 
and secmed to be overjoyed at 
the idea of a day in the coun- 
try. After making one or two 
ew and kicks to let me 
now that he was thoroughly 
alive,and catching, meanwhile, 
the spurs for his pains, he set- 
tled down in his place at a gait 
so smooth, so uniform and per- 
fect, that I at-once fell in love 
with him. How much would 
our poor cavalrymen give to 
get these splendid animals in 
the place of those lumbering 
cart-horses so often seen, with 
their heads ia the air, bit in 
their teeth, churning the very 
conscience out of their riders! I cannot imagine a country 
more suited for the training of horses and troopers than that 
about Hanover. In every direction stretch for miles broad, 
shady roads, smooth and hard in the middle for wagons, with 


a bridle-path of soft earth on each side, wide enough for four 
horses abreast. On these paths you feel that you can give 
your horse his head without your conscience being pricked 
by that eternal harsh hammering of the heavy hoofs, as on 
the roads along the Rhine, where the poor brutes soon trot as 
if fearing to crack the pavement. The German officers ride 
with a stirrup very short in comparison to ours, and ‘‘ post ” 
at the trot, as one is required to do when usipg-the hunting 

(Continued on page 896.) 
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OF NEW YORK. 


DEFENCE 
THE OUTER LINE AT NEW LONDON. 


BY GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 

Tue fortified points near New York city, 
at the Narrows and Fort Schuyler, described 
by Lieutenant-Colonel W. R. King in Har- 
Pers WEEKLY for August 15th, have, with- 
out doubt, a great importance for the metrop- 
olis, and hence for the whole country. But, 
in case of a foreign war, it is quite likely 
that our assailants would not strike their 
first blow at Sandy Hook or the Narrows. 
Their attack would probably be made from 
the, eastward through Long Island Sound, 
by way of the Race (off New London) and 
Gardiners Bay. An advance through the 
sheltered waters of the Sound would then be 
easy and secure, and at present we have no 
means of protecting the entrance to those 
waters. Once inside the Race, a hostile fleet 
could not only seize New London and cut 
important lines of communication, but could 
destroy towns, cities, property, and material 
of immense value all along the Connecticut 
shore. Moreover, it could ravage the greater 
part of Long Island. Having gained a foot- 
hold on both sides of the great coastwise 
waterway, it would be able to establish bases 
of supply and of operation for land forces 
without ever coming in range of the works at 
Fort Schuyler and Willets Point. These pre- 
liminary manceuvres would in themselves 
inflict deadly damage on Suffolk, Westches- 
ter, and to a great degree on New York. Be- 
sides, with a strong fleet enjoying ‘‘ the free- 
dom of the Sound,” so to speak, the ene- 
my’s chances of forcing a passage by Wil- 
lets Point and capturing the chief commer- 
cial city of the Union would be increased 
enormously. 

In the bight formed by the promontory of 
Montauk at the extreme eastern end of Long 
Island lies Gardiners Island, a territory of 
some three thousand acres, which, extending 
north and south at right angles to Montauk, 
encloses a broad sheet of water called Gar- 
diners Bay, adjacent to the Sound, and sep- 
arated from it only by Plum Island and 
Orient Point, with the strip of land called 
Oyster Ponds (celebrated by Fenimore 
Cooper in the first = of his Sea Lions). 
This is a landlocked roadstead, almost per- 
fectly protected against winds and storms 
from every quarter. Herea British flect ren- 
dezvoused during part of the Revolutionar 
war, and the long harassing conflict which 
the British forces were enabled to maintain 
from this stronghold is recorded in history. 
Again, in the war of 1812 the ships of Eng- 
land chose this route for their attack, and 
made the Sound their vantage-point. These 
facts ought to be enough to prove that New 
York city needs an outer line of defence on 
the east at the head of the Sound, by which 
the gates opening:into the Sound from the 
Atlantic Ocean. could at any moment be 
closed effectually. Gardiners Bay and Plum 
Gut form one of those gates. The other 
gates are the Race and Fishers Island Sound, 
near New London. The line of defence, 
then, which is to control these entrances 
must have one end at or near New London, 
and the opposite end on Gardiners Island. 


DEFENCE 


’ yND 
ISLANO 


Measured from point to point, the direct 
distance between the extremity of Gardiners 
Island and New London Harbor is just 
eighteen statute miles. But the line of de- 
fence, taking in Fishers Island and Watch 
Hill, would cover something like twenty- 
seven miles—not a very long line to hold, 
provided we havea few modern fortifieations 
and a reasonable number of big guns at the 
right places, plenty of ammunition, efficient 
bodies of troops, and a good naval squadron 
thoroughly equipped, and including a small 
torpedo flotilla. The range and bearing of 
the chief points may be seen clearly on the 
accompanying map. Resting on the left at 
Watch Hill, by the mouth of Fishers Island 
Sound, eight or nine miles east of New Lon- 
don, it crosses that mouth to the tip of Fish- 
ers Island, running westward thence along 
the sea face of Fishers to Race Rock Light. 
On Fishers Island, which has a length of 
about seven miles, and consists of high hill 
and moorland, there should be mortar batter- 
ies, with some high-power guns at Eastern 
Point (and Watch Hill opposite) to com- 
mand the entrance of Fishers Island Sound, 
which is less than four miles wide, and so 
thickly sown with rocks and shoals that an 
enemy would find it very hard to get in there 
if opposed by forts on either hand, sub- 
marine mines, and two or three ironclads. 
At the western end of Fishers, though, be- 
gins the Race, the main gateway into Long 
Island Sound. Here there should be an- 
other strong work with heavy guns. Four 
miles away southwestward stands Little Gull 
Light, where, as well as on Big Gull Island, 
close by, large cannon should be mounted. 
In this way the whole channel could be 
swept by a cross-fire from its two borders at 
Race Rock and Little Gull. 

But midway between these two points, and 
right on the threshold of the Race, there is 
a submerged reef charted as Valiant Rock, 
with. only some twenty feet of water. Ina 
perfect system of defence, this reef should 
be built up with concrete and masonry, and 
made the foundation for a small but formi- 
dable fortress. If that were done, the four- 
mile-wide space would not only be crossed by 
the fire of Fishers and the Gulls (converging 
at a range of only two miles), but would also 
be covered in either direction by the guns on 
Valiant, hurling their projectiles in a deadly 
semicircle east, south, and west. It is not 
easy to conceive how, with protection of this 
kind, supplemented by battle ships, an at- 
tacking fleet could pass the Race. Since 
the Race is the main approach to Long 
Island Sound, it is of prime importance that 
this middle point on its threshold should be 
made a source of strength. Race Rock 
Light was reared upon a similar submarine 
foundation, laid by that well-known artist, 
litiérateur, and building contractor, Frank 
Hopkinson Smith, for purposes of peaceful 
illumination. Valiant Rock could even more 
easily be made the basis of a powerful bat- 
tery, for the water here is shallower, and na- 


ture has conveniently provided a broad table 


of rock to serve as the footing for a fortress. 
And what more inspiring pame could there 
be for a place of home defence than Valiant? 

Between the Gulls and Plum Island there 
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is but a narrow channel, hedged with reef 
and shoal, and not deep enough for vessels 
of any draught. Batteries on Plum Island 
would do much to prevent approach to Plum 
Island Gut, and another work placed on the 
northern end of Gardiners Island would aid 
in guarding the three-mile breadth of water 

iving access to the Gut and Gardiners Bay. 
Herd, then, the line of defence—which thus 
far has been traced southwestward from 
Watch Hill to the Gulls and to Plum—de- 
flects south, and then southeastward, follow- 
ing the outer shore of Gardiners Island. A 
battery or two more on that side of the island 
would complete the needed fortifications, a 

assage to the bay between Gardiners and 

fontauk being too narrow and shallow even 
for gunboats. Finally, the steep highlands 
and dangerous coast of Montauk itself and 
the south shore of Long Island make a suf- 
ficient barrier against landings or attacks 
from the open Atlantic at this end of the 
line. 

It will be seen that the eget position de- 
scribes very nearly a right angle, with the 
apex at Plum Island, a short leg reaching 
down to the end of Gardiners, and a much 
longer one extending to Watch Hill. It would 
be difficult to find anywhere in the world a 
position of such enormous importance, at 
the same time provided by nature with such 
extraordinary and providential means of pro- 
tection. The islands are natural bulwarks, 
which have only to be suitably furnished 
with cannon and men to become impregna- 
ble. Moreover, shoals and rocks and the lay 
of the land render it easy to stop up two of 
the gateways tight—those of Plum Island 
Gut and Fishers Island Sound—with torpe- 
does and mines. In the third, the middle 
and chief gateway, Valiant Rock, is planted 
exactly where a fort is needed for making 
the protection complete. It will be seen that 
this rock, being the key to the main entrance, 
is the critically important spot, and should 
be attended to first, since the building of a 
fort there would take more time than the 
construction of works on the islands. A 
glance at the map shows that a hostile fleet 
passing in through the Race has but to steer 
nearly due north, and steam six miles in this 
direction, in order to reach and control New 
London Harbor, and that by turning to the 
northwest it would have the whole sweep of 
the Sound open to it, down to within a few 
miles of New York, unless we could mect 
and overcome it with ships of our own, un- 
aided by shore batteries—a hazardous experi- 
ment upon which to rest the fortunes of 
the metropolis and Connecticut. One cen- 
tral battery on Valiant, and two terminal 
batteries commanding the Race, would go 
far towards keeping an enemy out of that 
great entrance. But it is evident further 
that in order to make our outer line secure, 
we must have the co-operation of war ships, 
and that New London must be taken as the 
immediate base of operations along such a 
line. 

At present New London has no defences 
excepting Fort Trumbull, an obsolete granite 
affair on the west bank of the Thames River, 
still garrisoned as a United States post; and 
Fort Griswold, a Revolutionary relic, sup- 
plemented by an earth battery, occupying 
high ground on the opposite bank in Groton. 
These are two and three miles from the riv- 
er’s mouth and the Sound, and would be of 
little avail for modern warfare, except in a 
desperate final struggle for the harbor and 
town. Between five and six miles up the 
river is the United States navy-yard, which 
possesses a mile of deep-water frontage, 
some storehouses, a large drill-house, and 
one of the best rifle ranges in the country. 
What would be needed for the immediate 
defence of New London Harbor and the navy- 
yard would be two batteries, one on each 
side of the harbor mouth, capable of taking 
part in any conflict which might occur inside 
the Race. These may well enough be left 
until after the outer line itself shall have 
been fortified. But since war vessels must 
tuke a considerable part in the support of 


that line, the New London Navy-yard, which 


has long been neglected by the government, 
ought to be rehabilitated, greatly enlarged, 
aa put in condition to perform the functions 
which would certainly be expected of it and 
demanded in the event of awar. One of the 
first desiderata for the well-being of a modern 
armored navy is that it should have fresh- 
water docks or basins where vessels may be 
laid up in ordinary, so as to avoid the rysting 
and pitting of their plates along the water- 
line, from which they suffer while on duty in 
salt water. The Thames River is largely 
brackish, and therefore favorable to keeping 
steel bottoms in good trim. But in addition 
the yard at on Landon may be extended so 
as to include a natural feature of great ad- 
vantage, viz., two coves a quarter-mile higher 
up the stream, close to the Harvard boat- 
house, which are fed by brooks from the 
hills, and’open into the river. One of these, 
Long Cove, receives from its source a mill- 
ion and a half gallons a day; and there 
are other brooks near by which could be 
tapped for additional supply. If adam were 
thrown across these two coves—the bottom 
of which is easily dredged—a fresh-water 
basin would be obtained which could not be 
duplicated anywhere on our coast at so small 
an expense or in so central and convenient a 
spot. This basin, with a depth of thirty feet 


or more of water, could hold comfortably a 
dozen monitors, battle ships, and large cruis- 
ers. 
A principal fresh - water rendezvous for 
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Monitors now is the James River, Virginia, 
at some distance from the sea. It is obvious 
that there should also be one on the New 
England coast, within easy reach of New 
York. The fresh-water basin in the Thames 
would also be within half an hour's steaming 
of the outer line at Fishers Island, and not 
over an hour and a half from its other ex- 
tremity at Plum and Gardiners islands. 
Harbor -defence vessels like the Monitors, 
not being intended for service at sea, must 
perforce remain for long periods laid up 
where they will not suffer injury from ox- 
idation or corrosion. As the James River is 
the inevitable station for Monitors intended 
for defence of the Chesapeake and neighbor- 
ing waters, so is the Thames at New London, 
on account of its fresh water and other facil- 
ities, the place above all others where Moni- 
tors must be kept for the defence of the 
Sound and New York, as well as of Buz- 
zard’s Bay, Narragansett Bay, and Vineyard 
and Block Island sounds. 

Lest it should be imagined that a mere 
theory is here being expounded, or a special 
plea made, I may mention that a board of 
distinguished government engineers long ago, 
in 1867, reported with the strongest recom- 
mendations in favor of constructing the fresh- 
water basin as described above; and that a 
Congressional committee in 1868, after ex- 
haustive study of all other proposed locali- 
ties, pronounced New London in every way 
the best fitted for a new naval station. Per- 
ception of the fact that the true field for the 
defence of New York on the east Jay at the 
head of Long Island Sound was not then so 
clear or widespread as it has since grown to be, 
in the light of later naval development. But 
it is highly interesting to note that even at 
that time .certain eminent citizens of New 
York, being far-sighted, recognized this im- 
portant truth. In a petition presented to the 
Secretary of the Navy in 1869, they said: 
‘“‘The undersigned believe, in addition to 
the intrinsic advantages of this location for 
a navy-yard, that its use for that purpose 
would largely contribute to the protection of 
the commerce of Long Island Sound and of 
the great city of New York in the event of 
a naval war..... The first point of attack 
would undoubtedly be the city of New York, 
as it so largely concentrates the capital and 
the commerce of the nation. That city is at 
present nearly defenceless to a foreign foe in 
its — from the ocean through Long 
Island Sound..... The site at New London 
is the strategic point which covers the entrance 
to the Sound, and, in the opinion of competent 
engineersand naval authorities, occupied as a 
naval station, would furnish adequate protec- 
tion to the city of New York and the commerce 


‘of the Sound, thus guarding the communica- 


tion between the great industries of New 
England and their natural market.” This 
petition was signed by (among others) Peter 
Cooper, Moses Taylor, William E. Dodge, 
Harper & Brothers, Brown Brothers & Co., 
D. Appleton. & Co., J. J. Astor, Russel 
Sturges, Edwards Pierrepont,and William M. 
Evarts. The Committee on Naval Affairs 
of the House of Representatives had also de- 
clared that a rendezvous of ironclads at New 
London, together with fortifications at the 
Race itself, ‘‘ would be a complete defence to 
the eastern approach to New York, and the 
whole coast line of Connecticut.” 

There is the germ of the idea tersely pre- 
sented twenty-two years ago; but as yet 
practically nothing has been done to carry it 
out. The navy-yard, indeed, was establish- 
ed, but has been permitted to languish. 
Something of this result, no doubt, is due to 
jealousy on the part of other States on ac: 
count of ship-building interests. But it is 
not necessary, nor is it any Jonger proposed, 
to build ships at the New London yard. The 
usefulness of the station would consist, as I 
have pointed out, in its being a secure and 
convenient resort for war ships, with good 
anchorage along its front, and twenty-nine or 
thirty feet of water all the way up to the 
coves, and in the proposed fresh-water basin. 
Moreover, the country around it is thinly in- 
habited, and the rocky hills, full of secluded 
hollows, are perfectly adapted to the con- 
struction of safe and isolated magazines for 
high explosives. Land is cheap, and if about 
a thousand acres were added to the present 
government reservation, explosives enough 
could be safely stored there to feed the whole 
defence line. The yard, also, is only ten min- 
utes’ distance from New London by steam- 
launch, ¢.¢.,two miles. As occasion should 
arise, or in emergency of war, it might be 
used for storing coal and other supplies, and 
provision should be made for this need. It 
was in the wide river just above the yard 
that Commodore Decatur held his little 
squadron safe against the British fleet at the 
harbor mouth in 1812 —a suggestive testi- 
— even now to the strength of the posi- 
‘ion. 

Navy officers who have studied the region 
have often and urgently pressed upon their 
department the importance of developing 
this station and making it efficient. One 
must admire their energy and faithfulness 
In continuing to lay before their superiors 
the vital importance of strengthening this 
strategic base of the outer defence of New 
York in the face of long-continued pigeon- 
holing of reports. That their anxiety is not 
unfounded becomes plain when we consider 
that Great Britain has a powerful station at 
Halifax, from which, if so disposed, she could 
hurl her thunder-bolts of maritime war upon 
this unprotected spot at very short notice, - 
precisely as she could strike our South Atlan- 
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tic coast from the Bahamas. She may never 
even wish to do either thing, but isn’t it 
rather foolish to remain unprepared for the 
blow when we have ample resources for 
establishing a guard against it? The amount 
of trade that passes through Long Island 
Sound coastwise is hardly conceived of by 
the majority of citizens. It amounts to a 
great many million doKars’ worth a year, and 
all this trade could be paralyzed by a quick 
stroke from a foreign navy. In 1880 tlie en- 
tire munitions of war manufactured in the 
United States amounted to $11,000,000. Of 
this total, $9,000,000 worth was manufac- 
tured in Connecticut alone. A foreign fleet 
in the Sound, therefore, would be able to de- 
prive us of our main source of munitions 
- without even attempting to attack New 
York. Cut off a city’s supply of air, and 
what woukd it matter whether that city sur- 
rendered or not? Shut off from New York 
in war-time nine-elevenths of the material it 
needed for war, and it would be as helpless 
as a city without air to breathe. But this is 
not all. An enemy in the Sound could cut 
at New London, and agsin at New Haven, 
the chief lines of Jand communication and 
railroad transport between New England and 
New York. 

If of the loss which would thus be caused 
a small percentage were now to be promptly 
applied to building up New York’s outer line 
of defence, with a strong navy-yard at New 
London as its base, the whole cost would be 
defrayed in a few years without inconven- 
ience to any one. 
our battheships and cruisers patrolled the 
Race or engaged the enemy, with support 
from the forts, our Monitors, emerging from 
New London, would lurk safely behind 
Fisher’s Island, prepared to assist; for there 
again, on the north face, nature favors us 
with the sheltered waters of Hay Harbor and 
West Harbor. In case of injury, vessels 
could quickly run in to New London, and 
repair at the navy-yard. Thus, while the 
surroundings and topography are not the 
same as those of the entrance to the Medi- 
terranean, we should still have what might 
well be called ‘‘an American Gibraltar,” 
quite as invulnerable as the stronghold at 
the Pillars of Hercules, and much greater in 
range. 

Boston can be equipped effectually to de- 
fend herself; and Newport also, if fortified, 
is in a position to ward off an enemy. But 
neither of these, by so doing, can help to de- 
fend New York. New London, on the other 
hand, if her natural advantages are utilized, 
can repel any attack on New York from the 
east, and thereby relieve the metropolis from 
dread in that quarter. It is well, it is indis- 
pensable, to protect New York from assault 
by way of the Narrows. But what will it 
avail to bar that small front door if the 
broad rear entrance through the Sound be 
left undefended? 

Connecticut, not being a large State (though 
it contributed to the last war more soldiers, 
proportionally, than any other member of 
the Union), has been unable to wield politi- 
cal influence enough to get this vital matter 
attended to by Congress. But it is a thing 
that really concerns New York quite as much 
as it does Connecticut, if not more. Fisher’s 
Island, lying just outside New London Har- 
bor, and all the other islands involved in the 
line of defenee, are part of the territory of 
the State of New York. The two chief 
squadrons of our new navy have visited these 
shores and waters frequently during the past 


summer, and a delegation of the Senaic. 


Committee on Naval Affairs inspected the 
proposed site of navy-yard improvements in 
August. These facts intimate a quickening 
interest on the part of the powers that be at 
‘Washington. When the Representatives of 
New York in Congress take up this momen- 
tous project in earnest, there is little doubt 
that they will be able to make it a reality.- 


A STRANGE RESURRECTION. 
BY HARRY C. FULTON. 


My death was a strange sort of a death, 
being tiresomely lingering, and not satisfac- 
torily completed at last. 

Death first laid his cold hand on my right 
foot, and when the doctor was called, he said, 
‘*Qssification!” Then I realized that I was 
petrifying, and must become a stone image, 
a piece of statuary, perhaps a rival of the 
Apollo Belvedere. In any event, I would be 
a curiosity. 

The thought of being a curiosity, a freak, 
a something to be put on exhibition before a 
gaping crowd, shocked me, for I was of a 
‘modest disposition. I besought my friends 
to spare me from such a fate. ; 

Death overtook me with less than a creep- 
ing pace. It was long years before he en- 
tirely claimed me, for inch by inch I slipped 
from life, and my right hand and right ear 
were the last to receive the stony seal of that 
dread visitor. 

The last words that I distinctly heard were, 
** He is dead!” 

They were wrong, but I had not the pow- 
er of correcting them, so I lay and listened to 
the sounds made in the preparation for my 
funeral. I could indistinctly hear the min- 
gling of sobs and the preacher’s sermon. 

Then I knew that the undertaker was pre- 
paring to cover me from sight. How very 
hard I tried to move my right hand! 

What is time? I cannot answer. It ap- 
peared like the smallest division of a second, 


In time of action, while 
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but from what I have since learned I know 


_ that three thousand years have passed since 


died. 

My first knowledge of return to conscious- 
ness was imparted to me by the ear that 
held me longest to life before. My first con- 
sciousness was of the sound of human voices. 
My stony eyes were as yet without sight, 
and my calcareous nerves without feeling. 

The first word that I heard was, ‘‘ Strange!” 
I thought so too—very strange. 

‘*A wonderfy) freak,’’ was the answer. 

What did it mean? What horrible fate had 
overtaken me? 

The voice continued, ‘‘I have given the 
find much study.” 

Did the voice refer to me? I listened with 
all my power. 

‘*It is evidently the petrifaction of a hu- 
man body that has been in the ground not 
less than three thousand years. It was cov- 
ered at the last glacial period.” 

I was satisfied that I was a ‘‘freak,” a 
‘* find,” an *‘it.” At last this dreaded fate 
had overtaken me, after three thousand years. 

‘* Doctor, you should bore it through the 
chest, to satisfy yourself of its genuineness,” 
said the other voice. | 

I nearly fainted, and could hear no more 
for some time. I tried to think, and spent 
perhaps weeks in the operation. Then I had 
a _ sensation of light in my right eye, 
and I bent every energy in the effort to sec. 

I heard the voice of a young lady. It said, 
‘* This stone man is the most wonderful thing 
in the museum.” 

In a museum! Horrors! Yet I had a 
happy thought. I was returning to my nor- 
mal condition, and when that was attained, I 
would rush from the place and return to the 
hole where I had been for three thousand 
years, and pray for another glacial period. 
Then I tried to open my eye, and actuall 
succeeded, but instantly it closed again. 
was startled by a scream from the young 
lady, which she followed by saying, 

‘* He winked at me.” 

I was a ‘“‘he.”’ That wink changed me 
from an ‘‘it” to a man. 

‘* All imagination,” said the doctor, as he 
struck me over the empty stomach. 

My hearing and sight both improved. I 
realized that I was changing, for the doctor 
frequently felt of me, and an attendant 
scoured me with whitening to restore my 
former color. — 

I kept the secret of my recovery for some 
time. I intended to keep it until I was able 
to leap from my pedestal and escape. But 
my plans were thwarted. 

On the day that I was first able to move 
my right hand, the doctor came to me with 
a steel drill, and placing its sharpened end 
against my chest, began to bore. I raised 
my hand and pushed him from me. The 
secret was out. 

After apologies and explanations, the doc- 
tor said, ‘‘ My dear friend, the first thing to 
do is to completely restore you to your nor- 
mal condition, which our advanced science 
will soon accomplish.” 

Then began a peculiar treatment that great- 
ly aided nature, and I soon found that my 
faculties and proper texture were returning. 

To induce my recovery, the doctor placed 
me in an environment as much as possible 
like that of my former life, as he understood 
it. 

I was surrounded by a panorama of sup- 
posed nineteenth century objects. It show- 
ed that the good doctor had evidently got 
his ideas from preserved writings of Cer- 
vantes and Verne, and ancient ballet posters. 
A sort of phonograph was kept near me, 
into which was fed manuscript, and from it 
plainly came the sounds of the words that it 
was fed on.. I was happy to recognize 
Shakespeare. The great dramatist has lived 
over three thousand years. 

Besides this, three times each day the pho- 
nograph called off a menu. But it was all 
French. And some sermons found in a 


church corner-stone were run through the 


machine. lee were perfect. I always 
waked refreshed. 

I was in all things treated as though living 
in my old surroundings—I was measured 
for clothing, dentists operated on my teeth, 
creditors called, I was asked for subscrip- 
tions, interviewed by reporters, and a barber 
went through the operation of shaving me 
and trying to sell me hair-restoratives. 

All of this tended to soften me, and scon I 
was a man again. 

I was anxious to know what sort of a world 
I was in, but the doctor asked me so many 

uestions about the ancient civilization that 
had no opportunity to learn of present af- 
fairs for some days. 

A eS was put in operation before 
me, and as fast as I talked into it, it turned 
out twenty printed eopies of what I said. I 
gave it all that I knew of history up to the 
time of my death. The doctor was greatly 
entertained; and he was apparently amused 
when I reached the American tariff. 

Finally I could tell no more, and then I 
— asking questions. 

am in a strange world. So strange that 
I hardly know how to tell of it. Selfishness 
is eliminated from human nature so far as 
to make the affairs of men almost self-regu- 
lating, and to reduce all government to a 
minimum. There is no labor question, for 
all work, though but four hours a day, and 
each person knows what he is best qualified 
to do, and he does it. 

Then there is no financial question, because 


there are no money and no trading, and no 
need of either. It has taken me a Jong time 
to understand this. Yet how simple it is 
under the present state of morals, for every 
one delights in doing that which he can do 
the beSt, and all others are welcome to the 
fruit of his labor! How perfect! 

I soon fell into the ways of the present 
generation. My environment has completely 
changed me. I live at a hotel without pay- 
ing, and without havine to tip a waiter be- 
fore I can get anything to eat. What won- 
derful changes there have been! I have so 
thoroughly imbibed the public sentiment that 
I desire to do my part towards the social per- 
fection. I asked myself, ‘‘ What am I best 
fitted for?” I answered, ‘‘ A freak.” 

There is nothing distasteful in it now. I 
am willing, Iam anxious, to be on exhibition 
now, and in a museum where all are admitted 
free. Aslam a great curiosity, that is what 
I should do as a matter of course. - 

For a number of years I occupied my ped- 


estal in the museum for four hours each day. 


There is much that I would like to write, 
but I began too late—too late, because my 
condition of ossification is returning in spite 
of all the doctor can do. I have left my 
pedestal, and am now in bed, and gradually 
but surely returning to stone. hen the 
change is completed, I will be taken to my 
place in the museum, to remain there forever. 
I wish it to be so. 

My writing is very labored, for I retain 
only the use of my right hand, and that very 
imperfectly. Soon the expiring spark of 
consciousness will sink into darkness; yet I 
have no regrets, for regrets are impossible 
now. I will write no more to-day. To- 
morrow— 


To-morrow never came to him, for before 
that to-morrow he was dead, 

The account that he has written of his os- 
sification is true. A month ago we thought 
him dead, and he would have then been put 
in his grave had he not moved his hand. 
He appeared to want to write, and we placed 
paper for him, and put a pencil in his stiff- 
ened fingers. The foregoing is the result of 
his writing, and we leave it as it was written. 
He wrote for an hour,and when that last 
word, ‘‘ to-morrow,” was written his hand 
fell. 

A month passed without signs of life from 
him, and he was placed in his grave. May 
he rest there undisturbed by the strange re- 
surrection of his imagination! 


THE WORLD’S DISGUISE. 


At times a giant spirit moves and stirs in me,” 
And I would rend the veil of human mockery, 
Bidding each brother look upon his brother’s face, 
Which, hid behind the mask, they failed before to trace. 
And I can see each starting back in sudden fear 
Before the ghastly skeleton, the empty leer, 

That would unfolded be before their doubting eyes, 
Now hidden by the dainty hollow world’s disguise. 


Again, I think that if the mask were cast aside, 
With all the chains of empty worldliness and pride, 
And man unfettered stood before his brother man 
That each the secret of the other’s life might scan— 
I feel that hand would reach to hand, for it would prove 
That all mankind was one in Brotherhood of Love, 
And that in each heart was enshrined Love's pure ideal, 
That each had kept in secret, doubting it was real. 
Soorr Mings. 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS 
TO IMPROVE THE GAME 
OF FOOT-BALL. 

BY HERBERT C. LEEDS, EX-HARVARD. 


Our American game of foot-ball as it ex- 
ists to-day is in many respects an- excellent 
one, requiring brains, agility, and pluck. 

I have watched it from its infancy, when 
Harvard first imported the old English Rugby 
game from Canada in 1874, if I am not mis- 
taken, to its present improved state. 

It is the interest and fondness which I have 
for the game that prompt me to raise my 
voice against several evils which, in my 
opinion, should be eliminated. 

In Rule 30 (a) of the Intercollegiate Rules 
will be found, ‘‘The snapper back is en- 
titled to but half the ball.” Which half? I 
asked three different centre rushers what 
they understood by this rule. One thoughta 
vertical line divided the ball; another pre- 
ferred a horizontal division; and the third 
said, ‘‘I always take the whole ball.” It is 
only custom which has drawn the line. The 
snapper back should be entitled to the whole 
ball. Under the present rules, what do we 
see-when two teams line up? The two cen- 
tre rushers begin at once to struggle and 
push. I think most people will agree that I 
have put it mildly. One is endeavoring to 
get the ball back to his quarter back, and to 
hold his ground; the other is trying to 
upset him defore the actual play begins. 
In fact, this senseless struggle spreads more 
or less throughout the whale rush line. This 
is not only vexatious both to the teams and 
the spectators, but it causes endless delays. 
The ball is sometimes actually put in play by 
the wrong side. The players then pile up 
on each other, and, after order is restored, 
the verdict is: ‘‘ Nothing done. Ball not put 
in play properly”; provided, of course, that 
the referce has been fortunate enough to see 
the play. This is not good honest sport; it 
is beating the rules. Interference should be- 
gin only after the ball has been put in play. 
Such a result is next to impossible if each 
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side owns half of the ball. ‘Theoretically, 
even under the present rules, play should be- 
gin after the ball is started; but it doesn’t, 
and won’tas long as men are human-and are 
in contact with each other. 

As a consequence of the two’ rush lines 
touching one another, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to obviate these wrestling and sparring 
matches. If a rule cannot be made to ’pre- 


vent this, why not draw up the rush lines | 


three or four feet apart, and not allow cither 
side to advance or touch the other side until 
the ball has been put in motion? This rule 


could easily be enforced, since the officials. 


could see better than at present. 

This would do away with much of the use- 
less rough play, and would increase the 
value of agility and headwork, while it would 
not do away with the necessity of ‘* beef.” 
It would be a radical departure, no’ doubt; 


but, on the whole, I think it would be for the~- 


best interests of the game, There is to-day 
too much of a premium on brute strength in 
the centre play. This change would also 
tend to open the game, which I believe to be 
a step in the right direction. 

Many improvements have been made in 
the past six years. Why not go still further? 

Should this proposed alteration make the 
side with the ball more effective (I am not 
quite sure about this, however), it might be 
necessary to reduce by one the number of. 
attempts allowed to gain five yards. If so, 
this reduction would in turn probably pro- 
duce more kicking—most certainly another 
step in the right direction. After all, it is 
foot-ball, not haud-ball, that we are after, or 
perhaps a middle course between the two. 

Rule 25 reads: ‘‘ No player shall lay his 
hands upon or interfere by use of hands or 
arms with an opponent, unless he has the 
ball. The side which has the ball can only 
interfere with the body. The side which 
has not the ball can use the hands and arms 
as heretofore.” The first part of this is tol- 
erably clear, but is not enforced; the latter 
part is consoling, but not explicit. The 
spirit which governs the game is not a proper 
one, and infringements of rules have become 
almost traditional. The worst part of this 


Is the fact that the schools are being taught 


this kind of foot-ball.- How can one blame 
them when the big ‘varsity elevens- show 
them the way ? 

Rule 10 is as follows: ‘‘Interference is 
using the hands or arms in any way to ob- 
struct or hold a player who has not the ball. 
This does not apply to the man running with 
the ball.” 
is made without violating this rule. 

I think a time-keeper should be appointed 
to hold the watch instead of the referee. 
The latter has enough to do without being 
troubled about his watch. I venture to say 
that many a time the watch has been go- 
ing when it should have been still, and rice 
versa. The referee should carry a flag, which 
he should raise at every cessation of play to 
notify his time- keeper. 

One word more, and this to the umpires. 
In their hands is a great responsibility. To 
n great extent it is the welfare of the sport. 
I mean by this just how much foul play will 
or will not be tolerated. Fouls pass un- 
noticed almost under the eyes of tle umpires 
game after game. The strictest rules are 
enforced in other sports, why should foot- 
ball differ? The umpire who first makes a 
stand and punishes every foul play, and rules 
off all offenders, both good and indifferent 
players, will do the game a lasting service, 
and set a good exampie to others. . 


MEMORIES. 
BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 
WITIL APOLOGIES TO JAMES WIIITOOMIS RILEY, FUGENE 


FIFLD, CARL SMITH, AND OTHKR WESTERN 
DPA LEOTICIANS. 


Say, Pete, do you remember, in them happy - 


days of yore, 
When me and you was workin’ in 
Stubbs’s gros’ry store, 
A-chewin’ Stubbs’s apples, nuts, ’n’ raisins 
all the day, 
An’ kep’ poor Bill a wonderin’ why the biz- 
niss didn’t pay? 
"N’ how our dads they lectered us for perpe- 
tratin’ crime, 
A-playin’ penny ante in th’ church at ser- 
_mon-time ? 


ole 


"N’ how we loved Sal Peterby, as lived ter 
Hickory ville. 
"N’ how we punched each other’s heads, ’n’ 
fit as tho’ ter kill, . 
Becuz Sal bowed to me one day, ’n’ wouldn't 
bow ter you, ; 

"N’-nex’ day smiled so sweet on you, ‘n’ cut 
me dead in two? ie! 

"N’ how she jilted both on us, ‘n’ married 
Silas Prime, 

Becuz we penny-anted in the church at 
sermon-time ? 


Haw, haw! Ye do? Yer got it all stored 
deep down in yer heart, 

’"N’ from no single mem’'ry of them days 
gone by ye'd part? 

Waal, Pete, I’m glad ter hear ye’say those 
words what you has spoke, 

"N’ jest ter prove yer mem'ry’s good,'n’ yaint 
a-tryin’ ter joke, 

Jest shell out that there dollar, Pete, ’n’ 
likewise that there dime, 

Ye’ve owed me sence we played that las 
small game at sermon.time! 


We all know that scarcely a play 


- 
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THE MILITARY RIDING-SCHOOL OF 
GERMANY. 
(Continued from page 893.) 


saddle. On duty, in front of their squadrons and platoons, 
they and their men in the ranks are required to ride close. 
The new saddle of the men is after the pattern of what we 
generally term the ‘‘ English saddle.” a padded leather saddle 
weighing, when stripped of all pack, 23$ pounds. The old 
saddle is of the Hungarian tvpe, weighing 18} pounds, hav- 
ing two side bars of wood held by pommel and cantle arches 
of iron. This latter has a detachable cushion for the.man to 
sit on, rendered necessary by the clumsy way in which the 
girth fastenings are attached, and a,strap that runs fore and 
aft to hold the man off the horse’s backbone, greatly resem- 
bling a crude machine.made by the Navajos. 


This saddle has been recommended for our cavalry; but | 


this qualification covers almost everything that is to be had 
from hats to horseshoes. Both the old and new saddles re- 
quire a blanket underneath. sad 
that equals the light, practical, durable McClellan, weighing 
but 16 pounds, giving a seat that is firm and comfortable, 
and, above all, a seat in which the man has most control of 
his horse and side arms. I willingly acknowledge to its ad- 
versaries that, like all other good things, it requires careful 
and even intelligent handling; for there is something about 
the way it brings you near your horse, something absolutely 
just in the hang of its stirrups which gives a man a feeling 
of ease that no amount of practice on other trees begets. 
Riding but once a week, and then only to inspection, and 
continuing this light practice for several years, I can well 
imagine that one would sigh for a hunting saddle and leave 
to ‘‘ post,” for the McClellan is made for rough work and 
lots of it. 


I have yet to find the saddle. 


VOLUME XXXV., NO. 1821. 


For sixteen miles our party trotted, first through villages 
of quaint old-time, past houses where the cheerful, bright- 
eyed children by school doors danced with glee at the sigit. 
of the horses and uniforms; and then through groves of 
sweet-scented pines, until finally we reached the vast wild 
moors, dotted at intervals with farms. At one of these we 
found the horses sent out the night before for us to ride on 
the hunt. The hunting is a part of the instruction, and for 
this purpose the government has a large pack of fine English 
fox-hounds, with huntsmen under a “‘ master of the hounds”; 
a captain of cavalry being detailed for this office alone. 
There is nothing that will give the young officer confidence 
and overcome his fear of the ground like following the 


hounds, and: from the hunting-field he is ready to pass to 


the field of battle, and to lead his men over fence and ditch 
till the bugle sounds the rally. To-day more than ever 
must cavalry be quick, fearing no obstacle; for on its vigi- 
lance and sight depends the safety of its army. More fre- 
quently than before will it be called upon to meet on horse- 
back and sweep away the cavalry of the enemy, while the 
difficulty of feeding the ravenous lines of repeating wea- 
pons, coupled with the employment of such masses of un- 
seasoned troops, promise it on the very field of battle days 
as glorious as that of Custozza; at least so think the Ger- 
mans. So would you think, also, after having seen entire 
brigades charging in perfect line, nine hundred lances at 
rest, at which even old Liether must look down from above 
in happy contentment on his dear hussars, of whom he is the 
patron saint. Through the kindness of the major in charge 
of the non-commissioned officers’ school I was given one of 
the best hunters in Hanover, a tall bay, thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with that treacherous boggy soil, so full of holes and cut 
up with narrow roads, each bordered by concealed ditches. 

As we started, it was a picture to stir the cavalrist’s soul— 
the clear blue sky of a perfect day, the huntsmen in red 
coats, followed by nearly one hundred officers, and led by 
the handsome old general, always in front over bars and 
ditches. It was one of the short hunts, being a ‘‘ drag” of 
eight miles only; but the captain had selected a rough course, 
and as my horse gained the front, he had to dodge a colonel 
and captain untangling themselves from their fallen horses. 
I thought one officer would leave most of his hair and com- 
plexion in the bushes, his horse starting to run, dragging him 
at the same time by the stirrup; but, to my intense relief, 
the boot came off, and we reached the end without any se- 
rious accident, though with diminished numbers. A good 
cold breakfast followed, while we waited for the other horses 
to be brought up. In the mean time the mud-bespattered 
victims came in, joining the merry groups scattered about on 
the turf under a grove of shady old elms. We returned in 
small parties, trotting our twenty miles in about three hours, 
and though I have made somé fairly long rides in the West, 
I felt glad enough to get into & chair. 

Many old officers on this ide were veterans of ’49, ’66, 
and ’70, several carrying seats from at least one of these 


campaigns, and yet they came in as fresh as any youngster, 


going on duty again in the afternoon. Whata lesson these 
Germans can teach most nations! Not only by the glorious 
record of their armies, but by the steady loyal patriotism 
which tides them over the long jirksome intervals of stag- 
nant peace, usually so killing to military esprit and dis- 
cipline, and at the same time to have the good taste to. 
frankly admit the courage and admire the feats of their 
neighbors or enemies. You muy see the young officer with 
a glass in one eye dragging his long sabre on the pavement, 
and think he is a coxcomb; but when you reflect that the 
rising sun finds him every morning out several miles from 
town drilling away at movements that he has been pegging 
away at for years; when you see the patience and the pride 
he takes month after month in transforming the stupid, 


awkward young peasant into a bright, quick soldier; when 


you think that it takes most careful economy for him to 
make the revenues of a small Janded estate suffice to en- 
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able him to live respectably—all for the privilege of throw- 
ing himself into the first skirmish or ambuscade with his 
regiment—your sneer is changed into most intense admira- 
tion. 7 
The students of Hanover ride from three to five hours 
each day. The great drill-ground presents each morning an 
animated scene. The instructors are not allowed to ride, 
but walk about criticising and correcting faults; while 
following the chief of the school and listening attentively to 
his lectures are to be seen the field-officers and new colonels 
ing from one squad to another. On this drill-ground 
are the hurdles and water on and surrounding it are 
the stables and riding hallsj-and still further the smithies. 
Throughout you will find most scrupulous neatness and 
order. One of the most interesting features is the riding 
hall for ‘‘ high-school ” training. he ‘‘school horses”’ are 
the most perfect type of the charger, and one can stand for. 
hours watching them being put through their paces, making 
the ‘‘passage,” ‘‘turns,” ‘‘ vaults,” ‘‘ pieffer,” and all the 
other accomplishments that go to make the education of 
well-instructed military horses. Many of these accomplish- 
ments are unnecessary for the ordinary horse; but no better 
practice exists for the soldier to teach him patience, the use 
of his reins and spurs, and to uaint him with his mount 
than this high-school training. The effect on the horse is 
magical, as any one will find who has started with an awk- 
ward, stubborn young brute, and after months of steady toil 


amusing themselves in the mud or dust training their young 

horses. The voice is used a great deal, and it was ver 

interesting to see the young apimals pass from the wal 
to trot and gallop, and then back to walk by command. 
Every casern I have seen bas its ‘‘ sprung-garten,” or track ‘ 
enclosed between high barriers, containing several hurdles, ; , 
low walls, embankments, that the horse must jump on toand 

then down, and an artificial hill with hurdle half way up 

the ascending and descending sides. In these tracks and 

on the drill-ground the non-commissioned officers, whose 

special duty it is to train the remounts of the squadron, can 

be seen working for hours each morning while the regiment : 
is out at drill. It is to this careful methodical training that . i 
the Germans owe muck of their power to perform their brill- 
iant tactical feats. All of the service about the stables and 4 
of: the school generally is performed by soldiers detailed from 
the regiments, there being no permanent corps of men espe- 

cially for this purpose, and the garrison of the town being 

entirely independent. | 


converted him into a graceful, obedient charger, and 
for every hour that you have spent, you feel recom- 
pensed tenfold. It seems to be the opinion of those 
who provide for our American cavalry that any 
quadruped of a specified weight, age, height, and 
length of ear will do, and upon this principle are our 
remounts supplied to the detriment of street-car lines 
and drays. More strange is it that many cavalry 
officers are of the opinion that having been given 
these brutes, all that is required is to put men on 
them and go through a few movements at the walk 
and trot,when all is accomplished. When such troops 
attempt to charge or even to move at a gallop, or to 
get within ten yards of a ditch, they go to pieces most 
naturally. To have good, even respectable, cavalry, 
you must have horses peculiarly adapted for the ser- 
vice, and, if possible, the men should be selected for 
it from all recruits enlisted. It is useless to wear 
the every-day reader with these complaints; but it 
seems strange that a great country like ours can- 
not keep a hundred troops of cavalry mounted, or 
manned, or trained. 

At present, for war, we can call upon the thou- 
sands of horsemen of the cattle belt, and afew months 
would make excellent cavalry of them, but they must 
then have instructors, and hundreds of them—instruct- 
ors who know the requirements of modern war, and 
who have seen something of the practical handling 
of large bodies of mounted men. ' These instructors 
must naturally come from the regular cavalry, and 
this cavalry should be the model, and there should 
be enough of it at least for school purposes, which 
is not the case: Still worse is the condition of our 
light artillery, it will have no reserve to fall back 
upon, and should in time of peace be kept almost on 
its war footing. All this may seem very unimportant 
jut now, but once the present political equilibrium of 

urope is broken, we cannot tell’ what trouble we 
may not get into with our neighbors, nor what alli- 
ances they will not be able to make across the ocean, 
or even in our very midst. Though it may not be 
possible to land troops in New York, I see nothing 
to prevent their landing at Vera Cruz or Quebec. 

From the riding hall I was taken to the long 
pens, where the young remounts are first taught to 
jump, and then to the small enclosed circles where 
they are lunged. You see students and instructors 
after their hard riding lessons of several hours 
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FIN DU SIECLE. 
A NEW STAND-POINT. 
A. E. WATROUS. 
Tuoven the Poct’s Wife was discontented, 


the Poet had but one grief as they idled away 
the summer days where the lip of the sea 


caressed the shore. It was that he could not 
get from the fisher-folk the story of the storm. 
‘‘You might as well ask the crabs you 
caught this morning*to tell you the history 
of their evolution,” he said, as they sat on the 
beach together—the beach which every now 
and then in the spring or autumn tide gave 
strange evidences that beneath its place had 
once been the habitations of men. ‘They 
are a hardy and a simple folk and pictu- 
resque, 1 may say. But they seem to have 
preserved no traditions of the wild work 
that the waves and winds have been doing 
before the cyes of them and their forebears 
these four hundred years since English- 
speaking people first inhabited this coast. 
If there were aught to wreck, one might think 
that they had gone back to their early an- 
cestral customs of luring vessels on the beach 
with false lights, so close-mouthed are they.” 
The Poet’s Wife yawned. ‘‘ What did you 
say this place was?” And she pointed with 
a languid white hand out to the smiling sea. 
The Poet smiled. ‘‘ When you spread your 
fingers out that way, my dear,” said he, mak- 
ing a clutch at the slender digits in question, 
and carrying their taper rosy tips up to his 
beard—for the Poet had not long had a Wife 


--‘‘this little one points to what was once’ 


a famous cape; May, they called it, though 
there was little about this storm-swept coast 
to remind them of the fairest month in the 
year; and that tremendous thumb points in 
the direction of another cape, more famous 
when this’ coast had a commerce, but less 
yoetically named. They called it Sandy 
look.” 

“Oh dear,” said the Poet’s Wife, snug- 
gling against his sleeve, ‘‘ I’m glad that they 
stopped teaching history before I went to 
school. 
in one’s head.” 

In one’s head!” mocked the Poet. You 
talk like a nineteenth-century novel of the 
bric-A-brac school. Why aren't you honest- 
ly ungrammatical, and say ‘their head’?” 

they talk so’ in nineteenth-century 
novels?’’ mused the Poet’s Wife. ‘‘ Well, it 
must have been m: nicer then. Do you 
know, I was looking «ver those great big old 
rusty newspaper files that you brought from 
that strange vast ruinous place where we 
stopped, where there was that wreck of a 
big stumpy bronze woman in the harbor—” 

**Manhattan was its earliest and prettiest 
name,” said the Poet; ‘‘ though both Dutch 
and English tried their awkward hands at re- 
christening it. There are strange survivals 
in its nomenclature. When its ‘leading 
citizens,’ as the phrase of the day was, ceased 
to be an Indian tribe, whether they became 
a band of freebooters, like the followers of 
the earlier Kidd and Morgan, as some con- 
temporaries assert, or an organization for the 
purpose of directing the affairs of state, as 
their own writers claim, is a fact lost in the 
mists of time.”’ of 

** Well,” said the Poet’s Wife, ‘‘it was 
much more exciting: They had murders 
every day—oh, such nice murders!—and sui- 
cides. They made me cry more than those 
old novels you showed me—of the sentimental 
school, you called it—about little boys that 
saw golden water on the wall, and little girls 
with crazy grandfathers. ~The chief man of 
the school had a swearing name.” 

‘* Dickens?” suggested the Poet, smiling. 
‘*But we have murders and suicides now, 
only the cylinders in which our news is 
brought to us—for we would not commit 
such ephemeral matter as the mere news of 
the day to lasting type—have more signifi- 
cant and important tales to tell, the doings 
of the great world of science and art.” 

‘They are very stupid, those cylinders,” 
said the Poct’s Wife, positively. ‘‘ And I 
Warn you that when we go home, I shall 
either put that phonograph out of the house 
or up in your study.” I can not bear it at the 
breakfast table any longer.” 

** Very well, my dear,” said the Poet, meek- 
ly. ‘* But wHat else did you like about that 
time as revealed in the old files? How far 
have you dabbled in the black art of history, 
for the love of which your husband is digni- 
fied with the style and title of the Apostle of 
Reaction by our modern sages, who would 
compel us to look only forward?” 

**Oh,it was so much more joyous!” said 
ws Poct’s Wife, clasping her hands on her 

nee. 
ied places, and in those letters the people all 
dance and feast and wear gorgeous clothing, 
and change itmanytimesaday. And those 
who were, I suppose, the great men of the 
time exchange quips and jokes when they 
meet. And they give such frank praise to 
the most beautiful women at each place, and 
sometimes their pictures are given; though 
they do not seem to be at all lovely in those 
pictures, and I wondered a great deal that 


they should say they were in- the letters. 


There scems to have been no backbiting and 
no heart-burnings. Everybody seemed to 
try to sce how much enjoyment lie could 
give, and how much he could get. The 
music was always playing. The sand and 
the surf were always sparkling. It was not 
a bit like this stupid place; and much gayer 
than our own coast, where all the world but 
you and I go.” 


One would have to carry so much | 
cessors another, t 


‘* There were letters from these bur- - 
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‘‘They have music and sparkling sands 
and surf there, have they not?” asked the 
Poet. | 
‘Yes; but you know whatI mean That 
joy of living is gone. ‘You bathe, and you 
think all the time that vou are looking like 
a fright. And you sleep in a hot room in 
the afternoon and wake up with a headache. 
And you are civil perforce taga lot of people 
who you are afraid will try to presume on 
your sea-side acquaintance when you get 
back to town.” 

‘«* All the gold was red, and all the ladies 
were gay,’” said the Poet, laughing. ‘‘So 
wrote one of their own greatest men—tlie 
same who prophesied the New-Zealander in 
the ruins of St. Paul’s, little thinking that 
he meant the Cossack. He spoke of the 
ballad writers of their antiquity, and he said, 
too, with rare prescience, that the world 
would look back with regret to the golden 
age of Victoria, when the poor did not envy 
the rich, nor the rich grind the faces of the 
poor. I fancy, dear, that that fin du siécle of 
theirs of which they talked so much, as if it 
were the culmination of all things, was not 
so halcyonic as sea-shore letters made it out 
to be. Yet it certainly seems so.” 

‘*But it was all so much simpler. They 
could be democratic then without fear of 
any one’s taking advantage of it, don’t you 
know?” said the Poet’s Wife, not pushed for 
a fresh argument, but going rhapsodically on, 
propelled by her store of impressions gath- 
ered from the old files. | /‘ Why, I saw a pic- 
ture of a man with a beafd,in a bathing-suit, 
ducking a little boy in the ocean, and I read 


- the text, and it was thé President and his 


grandson, and there was a crowd of people 
watching them on the beach. The President 
told the letter-writer when he came out that 
the water was cold; and that was the same 
President you told about whose grand fa- 
ther was another Pfesident, and whose great- 
grandfather was/a Governor, and a signer, 
and one of whqse ancestors—oh, way, way 
back—had killed an old English king.” 

The Poet’s faege darkened. ‘‘ After they 
had sacrificed t Presidents, and their suc- 
their curious notions of 
democracy,” he said, ‘‘ they stopped all that. 
Lincoln and Garfield were infinitely greater 
men; but the death of McKee—that little bo 
whom you saw being ducked by his grand- 
father—at the hands of an Italian bootblack, 
whose new brass-bound street chair had rec- 
ommended his services to his ultra-democrat- 
ic excellency, put an end to that business. 
The Italian was of the Mafia. A member of 
the brotherhood had killed a deputy marshal. 
His pardon had been refused. The boot- 
black’s chair had been prepared for electro- 
thany. Oh, it was sickening! The ruler of 
2% hundred million people broiled in public 
like a chop in a grill-room window. Yet I 
doubt if, for all their democracy, the Presi- 
dent conversed in his bathing suit with 
a sea-shore letter-writer. There was in use 
at the time an elusive and multi-meaning 
term called “ fake,” whose precise etymology 
and application I have hunted through many 
authorities while working on this epic. If 
you will give me the date of that picture and 
letter, | will look in the columns of rival 
journals for a few days thereafter to see if 
it is not thus denominated?” 

The Poet’s Wife began to cry softly. ‘‘I 
d-d-don’t think you are a P-p-p-oet at all,” 
she said, with a whimper. ‘‘Y-y-you destroy 
all my illusions. What will you do for poetry 
yourself?” 

The Poet kissed his Wife. ‘‘ There was 
true poetry enough in the time,” he said, ‘‘if 
I can dig it out. Listen, there comes the 
Over-sea Express.”’ 

‘“Only one aerolite a day!” said his Wife, 
scornfully. ‘‘ What a hole!” 

Out of the broad red pathway of the set- 
ting sun upon the water came what had 
seemed at first the laborious flapping of a 
sea-gull’s wing, then like the mysterious swift 
passage of a wind-spurred ship over a wind- 
less sea. Soon came a tremendous rushing 
and beating overhead as of a thousand eagles’ 
wings. Then it ceased. 

“They are putting out the parachute to 
know if there are passengers for the West. 
Oh,come, let us go from this lonesome place!” 
said the Poet’s Wife. 

“Only one more day, dear,” said the Poet, 
gently, as the gold- buttoned functionary 
alighted at the little station from the para- 
chute of the Two Capitals—St. Petersburg 
and St. Louis—Limited Aerolite. ‘I have 
heard of one very old fisherman who lives 
down the beach, whose great-grandfather told 
him the story of the Storm.” 

And as his Wife tripped with a pretty pout 
toward the fisherman’s house where they 
were staying, and the great aerial train rushed 
Westward, the Poet gazed sadly out at the 
sea. 

“T fear that I can never grasp it,” he 
said. ‘‘And yet, whatatime! Whata vol- 
cano they danced upon! Unwarned by the 
great storm of ’89, they danced and drank 
and flirted and feasted here until the greater 
earthquake-born tempest of 1900 swept upon 
them all, man and maid, mother and child, 
millionaire and scullion, in their jewels and 
silks, among their fragile, gay-painted kiosks 
and caravansaries, and silenced all the songs 
and laughter and love whisperings of a hun- 
dred thousand merrymakers in sandy, clam- 
my death. Nor in their graver affairs had 
they much longer foresight. Their sympa- 
thies were with barbaric Russia in her strug- 
gle with western Europe. They could not see 
that the eruption of her hordes, consequent 


upon the perfidious and surreptitious breach 
of the Treaty of Disarmament, would turn 
the lands with which they had had commerce 
into primitive fields and forests incapable of 
trade with other nations. They could not 
see that the downfall of the British Empire, 
which they thought to their benefit, was 
merely its transference to its Oriental seat, 
where its trade, revived, went to America’s 
western coast, and carried wealth, arts, let- 
ters, science, with it. They could not see 
what was to come. How: can I see what 
was?” 

So the Poet turned back to the fisherman’s 
house. And in the night he heard his Wife 
moan in her sleep for the sands and surf 
that had ceased to sparkle, the music that 
had ceased to play, the joy that had ceased 
to be, in the Arcadian fin du siecle 


COAL AND GUNS. 
BY BARNET PHILLIPS. 


A CERTAIN amount of elementary know- 
ledge, not necessarily superficial, relating to 
the ponderous tools used in-war, is not diffi- 
cult of acquisition. To study the strategic 
side of warfare is something else. That re- 
quires genius for its interpretation. 

To-day the United States discusses the 
eventualities of war. Believing that a con- 
dition of strife is ever so far remote, we 
would be living in a fool’s paradise were we 
to imagine that it was never to have an ex- 
istence. If such were the fixed idea, West 
Point and Annapolis would have no raison 
détre. Inabriefarticle entitled ‘‘ The Italian 
Navy ” (HARPER’s WEEKLY, April 11, 1891) 
the tonnage and guns of the first, second, 
and third rate ships of war of that state were 
compared with ours of similar classes. The 
subject of efficiency was purposely omitted. 

The one great subject in regard to which 
the navy expert is still at sea is that of ‘‘ coal 
existence,” or, to use the more apt term, ‘‘ coal 
life.” In the various navies of the world 
there are many vessels of 10,000 tons, with an 
average speed of 14 knots. At, say, twelve 
o’clock mid-day a man-of-war has all her 
terrific powers of destruction at a maximum. 
She has under her boilers the requisite quota 
of coal. At 4 P.M. she may be nothing more 
than a floating fortress out of place, there- 
fore useless, because her final bit of coal has 
made her last globule of steam. A ship of 
war must be aggressive. Deprive her of her 
mobility, and her functions cease. 

It cannot have escaped notice that when 
the English naval manceuvres took place, 
some two years ago, great attention was paid 
by the officers in command to methods of 
transshipment of coal in open sea from one 
vessel to another. In calm weather a ship 
of war might work with transports freighted 
with coal,and replenish, but in rough weather 
this would beimpossible. Inan article which 
appeared in HARPER’s WEEKLY of July 20, 
1889, entitled “‘ The Great Naval Manceuvres,” 
from actual observations, Mr. Poultney Bige- 
low stated that the transshipment of. coal, 
under the most fortunate circumstances, was 
only 36 tons per hour, and such sparse fuel- 
feeding was insignificant. It is not, how- 
ever, impossible, looking towards fuel exi- 
gencies in the future, that specially construct- 
ed transports, whose cargoes would be coal 
alone, will follow in. the wake of fleets, and 
that these ambulant store-ships wil] be quick 
and speedy. It is nevertheless unlikely—at 
least at present—that they would be armed 
so as to make them capable of self-protec- 
tion. It is obvious, then, that if they could 
not stave off an attack, and other ships de- 
pended on them for coals, the weaker link 
snapping, the whole chain would break. 

Take such a fine English ship as the Jmpe- 
rieuse, of 7400 tons and 8000 horse-power, or 
the Italia, 13,900 tons, 18,000 horse-power— 
that means a consumption at the least of 
over 1200 tons of coal during a round cruise. 
Everybody knows that a ship of war is not 


- an ocean racer, the latter losing custom if 


she isa laggard. A man-of-war is supposed 
to husband her resources. When put to it, 
she can get to her maximum of speed, but war 
on the high seas can never be hampered by 
any fixed rules,and there would be a thou- 
sand circumstances when a 7000 or 13,000 ton 
ship would want to use from start to finish 
every pound of stcam and every revolution 
of her propellor or propellors. There is a 
comic side to this coal trouble. Suppose two 
men-of-war were to engage, ending in the 
capture of one. It would not be for the 
victor, as in times of yore, the appropriation 
of ‘‘ beef and biscuit,” but the very first thing 
the thoughtful captain of the victorious ship 
would be after would be the coal of the cap- 
tured. If the difficulties of transshipment 
could be overcome, there might be still an- 
other trouble, for the looted coals might not 
be available for the captor’s grate bars. On 
the land ordnance departments make it a 
point that calibres of rifles, guns, and car- 
tridges must differ from those used in another 
foreign service. Catch Germans and French 
having duplicate fire-arms! 

Coaling depots, with their hundreds of 
thousands of tons of fuel, may be installed, 
but they would present allurements which an 
enterprising foe would be certain to pay his 
respects to. As far as the United States is 
concerned, there is only one power possessing 
the capability of making and keeping such 
coal depots; and English officers who have 
carefully studied such complex subjects are 
conscious of how difficult it would be in case 
of war to keep such coaling depots intact. 
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It can be seen, then, what are the limitations 
of ships of war moved by steam. We never 
can go back to sails. When the winds blew, 
a there was food, drink, powder, 
guns, and no scurvy on board, canvas ships 
of seventy years since could sail any where. 
Steam limits duration of voyage, whether the 
vessel of 1891 flies the flag of Chili, China, 
or Russia. 

Something which surpriscs,.a general pub- 
lic is in regard to the life of the gun. A 
great gun, with its complicated carriage, is 
not dear when quoted at $100,000. Take the 
gun alone, and it may be worth at prime 
cost $75,000. Every time it is fired off it 
depreciates. As far as we know, after its 
200th discharge it is valueless, save for old 
iron and steel, and must retire to the scrap 
heap. After its 199th discharge there is no 
reason to suppose that by its bursting it would 
kill its gunners, but to fire a charge in it is 
to waste ammunition. To use a familiar ex- 
pression, when at its first fire it was an arm 
of precision, at its 200th fire the projectile 
would ‘‘ not hit a barn door.” Guns are not 
pointed to make a noise, but to sink, by the 
projectiles they throw, an enemy’s ship, 
dismantle a fortress, or knock over the can- 
non of a foe. The cost of the powder and 
shell of a heavy gun being estimated to be 
worth anything from $150 to $500 per dis- 
charge, to use a blundering piece for such 
expensive things would be nothing more 
than folly. The reason for the disintegra- 
tion of heavy ordnance is simple. Modern 
artillerists have centupled the force of the 
discharge, and have not been able to give ad- 
ditional strength to the metal. Iron and steel 
remain fixed, normal, but for only a certain 
time. Increase the thickness of your gun 
all you please, and build one of 500 tons,. 
which would be unmanageable, still you can- 
not keep up that interior position of the gun, 
the bore. It will alter. The character of 
The material will not remain fixed. Hammer 
the best steel or the best iron or the best 
bronze long enough and you alter its molecu- 
lar form. To get a more resisting metal, 
obtaining it by new processes of manufac- 
ture, is what the inventor is working for; 
and so every few months attempts made in 
this direction may be read of. It would be 
foolhardy for any one to advance the idea 
that increased resistance of metal is not at- 
tainable, only this, that the solution of the 
problem began when in remote ages the first 
bit of wrought iron or steel was made. 

A matter which shows that proper rivalry 
by the army and navy, not in our own ser- 
vice, but in all services, is the discussion as 
to the relative efficiency of the gun when 
mounted on land, a stable base, or at sea, 
which on a ship must be an unstable one. 
It can hardly be thought a subject of serious 
argument, for it is generally believed by the 
impartial that ‘‘one gun on the land is worth 
ten on the sea.” But this assumption may 
be likely enough erroneous and capable of 
correction, and so we might modify it in 
this way—‘‘once the gun on the shore was ~ 
thought to be worth ten at sea.” The won- 
derful improvement in the accuracy of fire 
of guns mounted on shipboard was fully 
explained in HARPER’S MAGAZINE of June, 
1890; in an article, ‘‘ The Enemy’s Distance,” 
where the invention of Lieutenant Bradley 
A. Fiske’s range-finder was described. Of 
course the same means for insuring addi- 
tional accuracy would be taken by guns 
trained on the land. 

England does not dread invasion, though 
her chances of an attack seem to be le8s re- 
mote than ours. She is supposed, however, 
to be better prepared than is the United 
States, though her own authorities, as far as 
her land defences go, are constantly repre- 
senting her deficiencies. 

In a recent number of the Fortnightly Re- 
view the statement is made that ‘‘our [the 
English] forts have to cope only with the 
fire of ships. ...What we have to do, there- 
fore, in our land fortifications is practically 
to resist and reply to the fire of ships.” 
Then. follows this rather strong indictment, 
‘‘that the whole tendency of modern in- 
vention is to weaken the offensive pow- 
er of ships against land defences.” This 
statement goes too far, for it rather enter- 
tains the idea of the possibility of ships get- 
ting the better in some way or other of the 
land defence. Ships are made primarily to 
fight ships, not to fight the land; but—and 
the ‘‘ but” is everything in warfare—op- 
portunities may come when the destructive 
powers of a ship may inflict indescribable 
punishment on the land. A man like Nel- 
son, who might know little or care less about 
‘the precision or stability of platforms,” 
were he alive to-day, and in command of a 
modern fleet, would not bother one minute 
with short-range tire at forts off Sandy Hook 
or elsewhere. He would deliberately ignore 
them, and let fly, a mile or so over Sandy 
Hook, shot and shell galore, and so destroy 
property in a big city which might happen 


accidentally to lie not very far beyond. A 


certain lot of miserable pop-gun-armed sea 
defences he would laugh at. 

Curious are the mental divergencies of 
both the army and navy Chanvinist. Now 
there can be no question but that the Mon- 
crieff system of mounting guns on the land 
will modify the coming system of earth de- 
fences. The Moncrieff gun-carriage may be 
best understood when it is likened to the 

host in the melodrama. The gun pops up, 

elivers its fire, then sinks down again—gets 
out of sight, as does the theatrical personage, 
through the trap. The recoil is utilized; ‘it 
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is the motive power. When the English 
ordnance expert inveighs against the com. 
plications of the gun per se, he fails to say a 
word as to the additional intricate mechan- 
ism of the carriage. The Moncrieff apostle 
believes more in the carriage than in the 
gun. ‘“ But we are not to be saved by gun- 
carriages alone,” cynically remarks the sol- 
dier and sailor who learnt their business a 
quarter of a century ago. 

What has been the crucial experiment ? 
It was the bombardment of Alexandria. An 
English fleet, freshly equipped, had mounted 
the best guns ever produced. They were 
served with shot and shell made scientifi- 
cally perfect. What did they do, on a da 
which, as far as weather goes, the navy offi. 
cer intent on cannonading only would have 
called “lovely”? Why, the effects, as far as 
the Egyptian forts were concerned, checked 
all theories ‘‘spun from scanty and mis- 
leading data gathered at the proof-butts.” 
The fleet produced ‘‘astonishingly little 
effect.” It. totally failed to disable guns 
mounted in the rudest of barbette batteries. 
It is true the Egyptians, though brave enough, 
never could comprehend how to work their 
own rifled guns. The reasons advanced why 
the English guns did so little damage are 
various, but the most reasonable one is that 
the whereabouts of the Egyptian guns were 
fairly invisible, and there was no target to 
fire at. Perhaps the certainty that a man 
will commit errors was ignored; and this 
mistake will forever remain constant when- 
ever the human equation is deemed of no 
importance, and mechanical ingenuity is,sup- 
posed to be paramount. 

Every man to his trade is an old and time- 
honored. maxim, and so leading authorities 
in both branches of the service claim careful 
attention. All should know that it is only 
from the closest unison of suldier and sailor 
that a perfect defence can be brought about. 
It is evident, then, that our guns on the land 
are not such as give protection. It may be 
never necessary for us to build a fleet which 
will have the tonnage of a fifth-class Euro- 
pean state, but it ought not to take long be- 
fore we have guns of proper efficiency, well 
mounted, having the new requisites of ‘‘in- 
visibility and dispersion,” and then we could 
await at least with equanimity coming events. 


A BISHOP, A MS., AND A PAIR 
OF BLUE EYES. 


BY CARL BAILEY HURST. 


" “TNEVER knew liow the MS. came into the 


bishop’slibrary. Probably the author timid- 
ly handed it to the butler at the hall door. 
As secretary to his Reverence, I, of course, 
-gaw the note which accompanied the MS., 
and my heart beats pityingly even at this dis- 
tant day when I think of its contents. I will 
write the note as I remember it: 


‘‘ BELOVED Bisuop,—With great diffidence 
I presume to ask you to look over ‘ Deism 
Denounced,’ which I present with this letter. 
In flattery I do not tell you of the admiration 
in which I hold vour profound learning and 
accurate criticism. All of your exegetical 
works, and especially your ‘Commentaries 
on the ii. and iii. Epistles of John,’ have long 
been my friends. 

‘*My book—hardly book as yet; but your 
commendation to the publishers will trans- 
form the MS. into one—is the work of many 
years. I need not say how I treasure this 
greatest effort of my life’s labors. You will 
see, 1 am sure, as my child does, its worth, 
its truthfulness, and its possibility to shake 
the very roots of the fallacies of deism and 
other monstrosities of heterodox thinking. 
Feeling that you will be impressed with its 
merit, I beg leave to subscribe myself, dear 
bishop, with very great respect, 

**Your obedient servant and fellow- 
laborer in the vineyard, 
HEZEKIAH WEST.” 


That isthe letter; commonplace enough in 
itself, perhaps, but read between the lines, 
and your heart will yearn for the old man 
who wrote it, as mine did. Think of his 
awe of the bishop's scholarship, which he 
felt sure would grasp the real value of his 
writing, and secure a word for a publisher 
who would place it before the world to con- 
trovert heresy, while he, the author, would 
rejoice in his declining years to think of his 
efforts to hastenthe Millennium! Think, too, 
of his days of toil in reading the voluminous 
reasonings of Herbert of Cherbury, Blount, 
Toland, Ashley Cooper, Woolston, Shaftes- 
bury, and of others! But he was eager to do 
battle with the archheretics, and eager to 
confute their arguments. Think of him in 
his restless waking moments at night, of the 
syllogisms he propounded and the conclu- 
sions he deduced! And, finally, think of the 
child he mentions who saw in his work the 
very essence of what was scholarly! The 
child must be, so I thought at the time, some 
one who was very dear to him, 2 companion, 
an encouraging help, who shared in the hopes 
of the great success of the book which the 
bishop was to cause to be published. I felt 
the child could be none other than a tender 
daughter. I could see her with my mind’s 
eye, as I perused the note looking up into 
her father’s face with great love as he sat by 
a study lamp assiduously cementing his notes 
und his thoughts into shape for the world 
beyond his door. ; 

One morning, before I knew of the exist- 
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ence of the manuscript, I sat at my table 
putting into long-hand the dictation I had 
taken from his Reverence on the preceding 
night. The sun shone warm through the 
windows on my back, and I was beginning 
to feel sleepy despite my nine hours’ slum- 
ber. But a longing for a siesta will come to 
almost any one, even if he is not fond of sen- 
timentalizing. I was watching a fly preening 
his wings on the ceiling when I heard a foot- 
step, and saw the bishop standing before me 
with a half-amused, half-disgusted look on 
his face. 

‘*Dreaming again, eh, Tompkins?” he 
queried. . 

‘*I beg a thousand pardons! The fact is, 
you see, my arduous duties—” 

‘* The fact is,” said he, taking up “— words 
—‘‘the fact is, you live too high. think 
when you come up for holy orders I shall 
keep you from passing, unless you show a 
remarkable proficiency in your examination. 
It had been my intention to let you through 
on what I considered your capability for 
work rather than your proofs of fitness.” 

Visions of a little country church all my 
own, a cozy library, a sweet wife, flitted be- 
fore. What if I should lose them? 

‘*Oh, dear sir!” I said, completely over- 
come by my emotion. 

He regarded me a moment in silence, and 
remarked, with a tincture of acerbity in his 
voice, ‘‘If I were not your great-bhalf-uncle 
on your father’s side, I should seriously con- 
sider putting my threat into execution.” 

Here the vision of a tiny spire in a peace- 
ful valley, a tender wife beside me as I sat 
before a grate reading the Andover Review, 
appeared in realistic colors again. 

‘If you are quite through your customary 
after- breakfast nap, you may return this 
parcel, with a letter to the effect that I have 
not the time to attend to the matter.” 

‘* Very well, sir; I'll do it at once.” 

‘*But I want you first to address this note 
to my publisher, and send it with the manu- 
script which I gave you yesterday.” 

The bishop handed me the parcel contain- 
ing ‘‘ Deism Denounced,” and the note which 
he had written himself to his publishers. He 
gave me a severe look for my predeliction 
for dozing, and disappeared between the 
portiéres. 

I untied the bundle, and read the pathetic 


' letter which I have already transcribed. 


itied the author, but none knew better than 

that his Reverence was up to his white 
cravat in work of a dozen kinds, and he 
could not conscientiously examine the many 
pages of manuscript. 1 felt for the author 
so that I was willing to examine the work 
myself if I could have helped him. I read 
the letter again, and then looked at the pile 
of sheets comprising the polemic, the name 


of which ran: 


‘*DEISM DENOUNCED; 


or, Deistic Doctrine logically considered in 
the Light of Profane History, the Patristic 
Writings, and the Holy Scriptures, together 
with a Refutation of the Deistic Writings of 
Modern Times.” 


I then noticed for the first time that the 
handwriting of the note differed from that of 
the MS., which was written in a style clear 
and delicate as if stamped from a copper- 
plate. I felt it was the author’s daughter 
who had transcribed the original MS., free- 
ing it of its ugly erasures and interlineations. 
More than ever I wished that I might write 
the wished-for commendation; but as that 
was out of the question, I set to work to 
frame an epistle in a tone so suave that it 
would not hurt the author’s feelings and 
would at the same time excuse my master, 
for I had not the courage to deliver my mes- 
sage by word of mouth. I s‘ated the bishop’s 
case in this manner: 


‘Owing to his Reverence’s severe illness, 
which confines him much of the day to his 
bed, and having his available time completely 
engrossed by burdensome episcopal duties, 
and, moreover, at present being so busied in 
the preparation of the Hampton lectures for 
the current year that he is obliged to com- 
mit most of his work into the hands of a 
competent assistant [that’s Tompkins], the 
bishop, accordingly, regrets his inability to 
comply with Mr. West’s courteous request. 
The cursory inspection which his Reverence 


gave the manuscript convinced him ‘of its | 


intrinsic merit, and he is sure, etc., etc.” 


I put my whole-soul into that note to make 
it sweet, and as I am not so much of a fool 
as the bishop is pleased at times to think me, 
I may safely affirm that the note, consider- 
ing its message, was as palatable as it could 
well be. 

For fear of another visit from his Rever- 
ence, I hastily put the bundle under my arm, 
and issued from a side door of the residence 
in quest of Hezekiah West. The house to 
which I was bound lay at the other end of 
the city. I walked block after block, down 
avenues, through crowded streets and dirty 


lanes, until finally, to be back in time for. 


luncheon, I mounted an omnibus, where I 
sat, the only passenger, with my bundle in 
my lap. Ordinarily I am not nervous, but 
the sight of that bundle made me for the 
nonce feel so. I dreaded to micet the author. 
I hoped he would be out, and his daughter 
too, and no one else about besides a servant; 
but I was afraid to leave the manuscript in 
irresponsible hands. If he were out, I should 
have to wait for him. Then I longed that 


he might be at home, so that I could have 
the agony over at once. Although I had 
written a note which would elucidate mat- 
ters, yet I would need to say something 
when I delivered the bundle. I was at a 
loss for suitable words. The omnibus would 
put me at the door before I could join a 
few coherent phrases, so I got out for the 
sake of ten minutes’ grace. I reached my 
destination only too soon, and as the sound 
of the knocker echoed through the hall, my 
heart beat sympathetically for the daughter's 
tears and the wreck of the author’s hopes. 

It was not a servant thut opened the door, 
As I saw the spare figure, the thin white 
hair, the patched sleeves, I knew I stood in 
the presence of the author of ‘‘ Deism De- 
nounced.” When I announced myself as 
coming from the bishop, a joyful smile came 
to the man’s ‘face, and with assumed light- 
ness I glibly uttered my prepared speech, 
and handing over the bundle, I said that an 
explanatory letter was inside. As I was 
leaving, I said, for the sake of saying some- 
thing, that I supposed the Lane Street ’bus 
would take me nearest to St. Andrew’s. 

‘*T think not, sir. Wait a moment, and I 
will find out for you.” And then he called: 
‘*Naomi! Naomi!” Sweet name. It was 
his daughter’s, I knew. 

Presently Naomi appeared. She was even 
more lovely than I had pictured her before I 
could have sworn that she really existed. 
The clear pure face, the fine light-brown 
hair, the graceful figure, the blue eyes — 
beautiful blue eyes—I can see them yet. She 
looked at the bundle in > mage hand. 

from the 


you tell this young gentleman the shortest 
way to St. Andrew’s?” 

‘**Certainly,” she responded, and then told 
me the proper omnibus to take. 

I left them, and never dared to even look 
back. As I hurried around the corner I 
could picture plainly what was going on at 
the house I had left. I could see the man in 
his study opening the bundle hastily to read 
the bishop’s eulogistic letter. Icould see 
him after he had read a few lines appear less 
joyous, and finally sink into his chair heart- 
xroken. Then the daughter dropped on her 
knees beside him, and throwing her arms 
about his neck, lifted up her dear face sy mpa- 
thizingly to his. I felt a criminal for the 
havoc I had made. 

It was the bishop’s pleasure that I should 
take luncheon with him when I returned. I 
made a sorry companion for. his Reverence, 
because the memory of my morning’s work 
damped my feelings, and my talk became 
monosyllabic. I told the bishop I had re- 
turned the parcel he had given me, with a 
note, and that I had sent his MS. by express 
to his publishers. | 

“That’s well,” said my master; and con- 
tentedly he ate his Gorgonzola and biscuit, 
and at the same time checked with a blue 
pencil certain numbers in the latest cata- 
logue from Quaritch, which lay beside his 
plate. Although these little incidents im- 
pressed themselves on me at the time, I was 
thinking of some one far outside the shaded 
dining-room. I was thinking of Naomi, of 
Naomi, with her blue eyes and sunny hair. 

It was just three weeks, lacking two days, 
after my assault upon and retreat from the 
author of ‘‘ Deism Denounced,” that I sat in 
the library assorting some papers and letters 
that had accumulated on my table. I almost 
fell on the floor when I picked up and read 
a letter beginning, ‘‘Owing to his Rever- 
ence’s severe. illness, which confines him 
much of the day to his bed, and having his 
available time completely engrossed by bur- 
densome episcopal duties,” etc., etc. 

‘*‘Shade of Casaubon!” I groaned aloud. 
‘*What have I done?” It was the letter I 
had written to aceompany the MS. entitled 
‘‘Deism Denounced.” In my agitation at 
that time I had left it out, and put in its 
place the one his Reverence had given me to 
send to his publishers. The bishop’s MS. 
had gone aright, because a few days ago the 
publishers had sent a contract to be signed 
for the new work. Hezekiah West had re- 
ceived the note, in the bishop’s handwriting, 
intended for the publishers, Messrs. Daily 
and Reddy. What did the note say that a 
mistake could not have been detected on 


reading it? I ran to the copy-book, fluttered 


through the leaves until I found the missive, 
which ran thus: ‘‘I beg to present to your 
notice a new work, which I am convinced has 
especial merit. It is the result of patient in- 
vestigation, close thought, and careful com- 
position, and I feel confident, therefore, of its 
success.” 

Hezekiah West had evidently not thought 
it strange to have received this very com- 
mendatory note, which the bishop had taken 
the trouble to write to the —, per- 
sonally. My carelessness had created a ter- 
rible confusion, and while I was pondering 
what to say to his Reverence, a servant came 
into the library, saying that Mr. Hezekiah 
West wished to see the bishop. 

‘“‘The bishop is out,” I said; ‘‘ but bring 
Mr. West to the library, I'll see him myself.” 

‘* Ah, my dear young man,” said the caller, 
pressing my hand with both of his as we met, 
‘how glad I am to see you, and to thank you 
for bringing me the message you did three 
weeks ago! That same afternoon I took my 
MS. and the bishop’s kind note to the pub- 
lishers, and not long after received a most 
courteous letter from them, telling me their 
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favorable opinion, and their willingness to 
publish my work. They suggested a slight 
change as to the title, so that now my book 
will be known as ‘Studies in Deism,’ with- 


out a secondary title, and to-day [have signed: 


the contract for its publication.” 

I knew now the whole truth. I expressed 
my pleasure at the favorable reception of the 
work, and begged the author to accept my 
congratulations. I promised to convey his 
words of gratitude to my master, and in part- 
ing Mr. West said that if I ever happened to 
be in his end of the town, he and his Gnuahier 
would be pleased to have me call; and then 
the visitor left. 

That casual invitation to call moved me 
strangely. I might see Naomi again—the 
sunny hair, those blue eyes, and gentle smile. 
But the discovery I had made would raise a 
storm that would wreck all my chances of 
ever seeing her again. 

When the bishop came in, I told him of 
the letter I had found, and of events that had 
happened in consequence of its not havin 
been delivered. He listened calmly, caked 
me a question or two, and then inquired, 
slowly: 

‘** Ah, Tompkins, what was the time set for 
the examination that would test your claims 
to be pastor of a church?” 

“Three months hence, sir.” 

‘“If you passed your examination, you 
would be obliged to leave me, would you 
not?” 

‘*That would be necessary, I am sorry to 
sa 
‘IT think I'll let you pass if you show any 
semblance of fitness in the examination.” 

On the morning ensuing this conversation 
I accompanied the bishop to the publishing 
house, where an explanation was made con- 
cerning ‘‘Deism Denounced’”—or rather, I 
should say, concerning ‘* Studies in Deism”— 


with the result that no change was made in 


the proposed publication. The work was‘so 
well thought of that the publishers felt no 
hesitancy in putting it into book form, and it 
was decided that upon me devolved the duty 
of telling the author of my own blunder. 
When Mr. West Icarned that his book was 
so popular, h@ easily laughed over my inad- 
vertence as over a good joke; and although 
Naomi, who was present at the interview, 
looked displeased as I began to recount the 


details of my error, she brightened towards 


the last, and enjoyed the situation as keenly 
as did her father. 

I call at the West house frequently now. 
Last evening, as we sat together, I repeated to 
Naomi the words that the bishop had spoken 
to me that very morning. 

‘*T shall be sorry to lose you, after all, 
Tompkins. And let me say, as a bit of part- 
ing advice, that a young parson’s first duty 
is to marry.” 

I looked at Naomi closely asI spake. She 
was silent, and her beautiful eyes were turn- 
ed to her father correcting the proofs of 
‘Studies in Deism,” but soon they looked 
up at me, full of light and happiness. 


COLUMBIA’S FLOWER. 
Upon a day in merry May, 
Among the buds of spring, 
Our bonny lass, Columbia, 
Went lightly wandering. 
And first she plucked a wind-flower, 
And gravely shook her head: 
‘*Too pale you are, too frail you are, 
For what I want,” she said. 


And next she found a shady nook 
Where purple violets grew. 

“T never spied a flower,” she cried, 
‘*That could compare with you. 

How neat you are! How sweet you are, 
You modest little dear! 

But, oh, so diffident! I guess 
I'd better leave you here.” 


And so she roamed from flower to flower, 
But carried none away; 


One was too grave to suit her taste, \ 


Another was too gay. 

The daisy and the buttercup 
Smiled in her face in vain: - 

‘*Too trim you are, too prim you are,” 
She laughed in her disdain. 


Nor would she heed one lovely weed 
That through the summer grows; 
She tossed aside the purple flag, 
She flouted the wild rose; 
And was so hard to suit indeed, 
It seemed she'd never find— 
This little lass, Columbia— 
A blossom to her mind. 


But one day through the eutumn fields 
With nimble feet she trod, 

And dale ard height were all bedight 
With splendid golden-rod. : 

Then merrily she clapped her hands: 
‘‘This is the thing for me; 

Type of the gold my broad lands hold, 
To which the world is free! 


‘‘Oh! mine you are, for fine you are, 
And beautiful and strong: 
You are the flower that shall be set 
To sermon and to song!” 
And through the jand Columbia, 
‘The fairest child of 3 
Went smiling, with her goldén hair 
All crowned with golden-rod. 
MARY BRADLEY. 
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THE RECENTLY ELECTED 
STATE GOVERNORS. 

THERE were elections this month in five 
States for Governor, and in no instance was 
the contest so close that the newspapers of 
the next day could not announce the result 

sitively. Previous to the voting, however, 
in four States—New York, Ohio, Massachu- 
setts, and Iowa—cach side had every right 
to think that therc was a good chance to win. 
In Maryland the Democratic candidate had 
practically a walk-over. In New York the 
battle was not fought on national issues en- 
tirely, as was the case in Ohio; in Massa- 
chusetts the Democratic candidate, a man of 
most excellent record and great personal pop- 
ularity, was electéd, but the rest of the ticket 
was defeated; in Iowa, though the Demo- 
cratic candidate was elected, there were oth- 
er than national issues dividing the parties. 
In the only State where national questions 
alone were discussed, the Republican can- 
didate was elected, and it therefore seems 
probable that the Republicans in their fu- 
ture contests will make all of their fights 
on the lines laid down by Major McKinley, 
the apostie of protection, and the Governor- 
elect of Ohio. 


MAJOR WILLIAM MCKINLEY. 


Major William McKinley has for some 
years past been so conspicuous a figure in 
American politics that it is not necessary at 
this time, even after his election over Govern- 
or Campbell in Ohio has placed him in the 
very forefront of Republican politicians, to 
more than briefly review his public carcer. 
He was born in Niles, Trumbull County, 
Ohio, fifty years ago. His father, who is 
still living, was an iron manufacturer, a man 
of substance and consideration in the com- 
munity. The son was educated at the com- 
mon schools and the Poland Academy. At 
the age of seventeen, when the war broke 
out, he enlisted as a pfivate in the Twenty- 
third Regiment of Ohio Infantry, of which 
General W. 8. Rosecrans and General Ruth- 
erford B. Hayes were officers. He was pro- 
moted to be Commissary Sergeant, and then 
Second Lieutenant, and rose to the rank of 
Captain. He participated in many of the 
' severest battles of the war, and being men- 
tioned in general orders, was brevetted Ma- 
jor by President Lincoln for gallantry at 
Opequan, Fisher’s Hill, and Cedar Creek. 
He served upon the staffs of Generals Hayes, 
Crook, and Hancock, and was mustered out 
of the service in the summer of 1865. 

After the war McKinley studied Jaw, and 
settled in Canton, which is now his home. 
In 1869 he was Prosecuting Attorney for 
Stark County, and in 1876 went to Congress, 
‘in which he has sat until the 4th of last 
March brought the Fifty-first Congress to an 
end. He was defeated for re-election to the 
uext Congress, his district having been some- 
What changed by the Legislature. From the 
beginning of his Congressional career he has 
been a member of the Ways and Means Com- 
‘mittee, of Which he was chairman when the 
famous bill was prepared which bears his 
name. In all of the debates in regard to the 
tariff he has been conspicuous on the Repub- 
lican side, having been a leader in the fight 
against Mr. Morrison's bill, and then against 

that of Mr. Mills. When the last Congress was 
elected he was a prominent candidate for the 
Speakership, but was defeated by Mr. Reed 
in the caucus. At the last Republican Na- 
tional Convention he was a delegate from 
Ohio, and was pledged to support Senator 
John Sherman. Not a few of those in Chi- 
cago watching the preliminary skirmishes 
before the balloting began looked upon Major 
McKinley’s chances for getting the nomina- 
tion as very good. He, however, would con- 
sider no overtures, and maintained that it 
would be disloyal to Senator Sherman for 
him to permit his name to be used. To 

uke his feelings perfectly plain, he stated 
lithgposition in a short speech to the Conven- 
tion. His manly action at that time cost him 
no friends, but confirmed him in the regard 
of honorable men. 

In personal appearance he is short and 
stout, and his face is said to be of a Napole- 
onic type. He is an approachable man, 
easy, affable, and courteous, but always dig- 
nified. In debate he always carefully pre- 
pares his speeches, and‘ does not depend on 
any quickness of repartee for effect. But he 
is so well informed on his side of. the great 
tariff question that he is an awkward antag- 
onist for any save a master to handle. His 
wife is an invalid, and his devotion to her, 
even which most immersed in public affairs, 
has always been most considerate and tender. 


MR. ROSWELL P. FLOWER. 


In New York the Democratic candidate 
for Governor, Mr. Roswell Pettibone Flower, 
was clected by a plurality of about forty 
thousand votes. The mysteries of New York 
State politics are past finding out, and this 
election only complicates the task of him 
who before an election would predict what 
Was. goipg to happen. The Democratic 
prophets saig that Mr. Flower’s immensely 
increased vote in New York city would 
evercome any gains the Republicans would 
make in the rest of the State, while the Re- 
publicans talked wisely of the immense ma- 
jority with which Mr. Fassett would come 
down to Harlem River. The election being 
over, both were found to be wrong. The 
Republican majorities in the country were 
seriously diminished, while the Democratic 
vote in New York city fell off. Whenever 
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’ Mr. Flower has been a candidate htSre the 


people he has been elected, and he can there- 
fore be considered a lucky man. When he 
first ran for Congress against Mr. William 
Waldorf Astor for the seat made vacant by 
the resignation of Mr. Levi P. Morton, who 
had been appointed minister to France, he 
was thought to be leading a forlorn hope, 
but he was nevertheless elected by the hand- 
some majority of 3100 votes. Mr. Morton a 
few months before in the same district had 
received a majority of 4000. This victory 
gave Mr. Flower prominence in his party, 
and at the State Convention, when Mr. Cleve- 
land was nominated for Governor, he went 
into the meeting with a strong following, 
and received on the first ballot 123 votes, to 
123 for General Slocum and 61 for Mr. 
Cleveland. At the next Convention he was 
nominated against his protest fer Lieutenant- 
Governor on the ticket with Governor Hill, 
but he declined to accept, and General Jones 
was substituted in his stead. 

At the end of his first term in Congress 
Mr. Flower declined a re-election, but he con- 
tinued to be active in political affairs, serving 
on campaign committees and contributing 
to election expense funds. At the National 
Democratic Convention of 1888 Mr. Flower 
was spoken of by some as & proper person to 
have the nomination for the Presidency, and 
preparations were made to open headquar- 
ters in Chicago and push his candidacy in 
the usual way. But it was inevitable that 
Mr. Cleveland should receive the nomination, 


tions. Shortly after coming to New York 
he established a banking firm, which is still 
in existence, though Mr. Flower is no longer 
an active partner. He has accumulated an 
ample fortune, but in Wall Street he has 
never been regarded as a speculator. In- 
stead of speculating, he has invested in rail- 
road and other property with great care, and 
it is said that he never purchases the shares 
or bonds of a company without personally 
examining the property represented by the 
securities in question. In the use of his 
wealth Mr. Flower has acted generously and 
with public spirit. 


GOVERNOR WILLIAM E. RUSSELL. 


In Massachusetts Mr. William Eustis Rus- 
sell, the Democratic candidate, was re-eleet- 
ed Governor, though all the rest of his tick- 
et was defeated. This is the fourth time 
Mr. Russell has been a candidate for the of- 
fice. In 1888 he was beaten by Governor 
Ames by a plurality of 29,000; in 1889, when 
he ran against Governor Brackett, he reduced 
his plurality to 6800; in 1890, when he again 
ran against Mr. Brackett, the tables were 
turned, and Mr. Russell was elected. Gov- 
ernor Russell has steadily grown in the re- 
gard of the Massachusetts people, and his 
first administration was heartily approved 
even by many who did not agree with him in 
his views as to national measures. Mr. Rus- 
sell is still a very young man, as he was born 
in 1857. He comes of a Cambridge family 
of note, and his father is the well-known 
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and the ‘‘boom” for Mr. Flower was still- 
born. In the same year Mr. Flower was a 
candidate for Congress from the Twelfth 
District, and was easily elected. He was re- 
elected to the Congress which meets in De- 
cember, but resigned as soon as he had been 
nominated for Governor. 

Mr. Flower was born in Jefferson County, 
in the northern part of New York, fifty-six 
years ago, and is of humble origin. As a 
child he worked in his father’s wool-carding 
and cloth-dressing mill, and attended the 
public school of the village of Theresa. 
When he was sixteen he was graduated from 
the Theresa High School, and thereafter 
made his own way in the world. For a 
while he was the teacher of a country school, 
and boarded around with the pupils. Then 
he was a clerk in Watertown at five dollars 
a month. From this position he went to 


Philadelphia in the employ of a firm which 


soon failed. Returning to Watertown when 
he was nineteen, he became Assistant Post- 
master at fifty dollars a month. Here he 
staid six years, and managed to save a 
thousand dollars. With this capital he 
bought an. interest in a jewelry business, 
which he conducted with reasonable success 
until he removed to New York in 1869. 
Mr. Flower and the late Henry: Keep, the 
millionaire railroad president and manager, 
married sisters, and after Mr. Keep’s death, 
Mr. Flower took charge of his large interests 
as the agent of the widow. He managed 
this property with great success, and it has 
increased in his hands to very large propor- 


Boston lawyer, Charles Theodore Russell. 
He was graduated from Harvard in 1877, and 
then studied law. He at once took an active 
part in politics, and was the leader of the 
young tariff reformers of his State. In 1885 
he was elected Mayor of Cambridge, and the 
reforms which he instituted attracted the at- 
tention of the people of the State, and led to 
his nomination by the Democrats for Gov- 
ernor in 1888, when he received 1000 more 
votes than did Mr. Cleveland in the same 
election. Mr. Russell is a man of wonderful 
personal popularity, and his gifts as a public 
speaker are of a very high order. There is 
no alumnus of Harvard who is better liked 
by his college fellows than the young Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. On class day he is 
always a prominent figure, and no one cheers 
more lustily. It has been a long time since 
a son of the old Bay State presided in the 
White House, but who can tell what may hap- 
pen when the people of Massachusetts delight 
to honor such a man as Governor Russell. 


GOVERNOR HORACE BOIES. 
In Iowa the issues were quite complicated, 


-but the election resulted in another victory 


for the Democratic candidate, Governor 
Horace Boies, who was elected two years 
ago. He was the first Democrat to be Gov- 
ernor of Iowa since 1854. There were in the 
field four full tickets—Democratic, Republi- 
can, People’s, and Prohibition. There was a 
considerable intermingling of State and na- 
tional issues in the campaign. The Repub- 
licans were divided on the prohibition ques- 
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tion, the Democrats on the silver question, so 
that on the tariff question only were the 
party lines tenaciously drawn. The Demo- 
crats strove to make the tariff question para- 
mount, and the Republicans, hoping to absorb 
the greater part of the prohibition vote, kept 
the liquor question well in the foreground. 
The victory of Governor Boies appears to 
indicate that the people of Iowa are thinking 
very ogg of the necessity of reforming 
the tariff. r. Boies is a native of New 
York, where he was born sixty-four years 
ago. He practised law in Buffalo, and served 
in the New York Legislature before the war. 
In 1867 he went to Waterloo, Iowa, and began 
the practice of the law. He was a Republi- 
can in New York, and also in Iowa, until Mr. 
Blaine was nominated in 1884. He declined 
to vote for the Republican candidate, and 
supported Mr. Cleveland. He has always 
been in favor of reforming the tariff, and it 
was easy for him after this first break to be- 
come a member of the Democratic party. 
In 1889 he was nominated by the Democrats 
for Governor and elected. e has written a 
good deal on the transportation problem, as 
it affected the interests of Western furmers. 
Mr. Boies is himself an extensive farmer. 
He has 2640 acres in Grundy County under 
cultivation, and a grass farm of 1100 acres in 
Palo Alto County. Here he has several hun- 
dred head of fine cattle. 


MR. FRANK BROWN, 


In Maryland the Democrats have elected 
to the Governor’s chair Senator Gorman’s 
intimate friend, Mr. Frank Brown, of Balti- 
more. Mr. Brown was Postmaster of Balti- 
more under President Cleveland, but he did 
not believe much in the principles of civil 
service reform. He is forty-five years old, 
and comes of a prominent and wealthy 
family, his father, Stephen Brown, havin 
been one of the largest planters in Carroll 
County. Mr. Frank Brown has a three- 
thousand-acre farm near Sykesville, Carroll 
County, and he is a breeder of superior cattle. 
He was treasurer of the Democratic Cam- 
paign Committee in 1885, and has also served 
in the Maryland Legislature. He is a mem- 
ber of the Maryland and Jockey clubs of 
Baltimore, and is a man of social prominence 
and fashion. 


SENATOR EDMUNDS'’S 
SUCCESSOR IN THE SENATE. 


WHEN the Hon. George Edmunds, of Ver- 
mont, sent his resignation of his office of 
United States Senator to the Governor of 
Vermont last summer, it was a foregone con- 
clusion that the Governor would select Mr. 
Redtield Proctor, Secretary of War in Mr. 
Harrison’s cabinet, to succeed the retiring 
statesman. Indeed, no other name was men- 
tioned, and several months ago, though the 
vacancy does not occur until the first of next 
month, the Governor notified Mr. Proctor of 
his selection for the place. The official proc- 
lamation, however, has just now been issued. 

Mr. Proctor, who is at once one of the 
wealthiest and most prominent men of his 
State, has long been a warm friend and a 
personal and political supporter of Mr. Ed- 
munds, whom he now succeeds. Mr. Proctor 
has been av unusually successful man in 
whatever he has undertaken. His father, a 
farmer, manufacturer, and trader, was the 
founder of Proctorville, Vermont,where Red- 
field Proctor was born some sixty years ago. 
He was graduated from Dartmouth in 1851, 
studied law at Albany, and began to practise 
in Boston, where he was living when the war 
broke out. Returning home in 1861, he en- 
listed in the Third (Vermont) Regiment, of 
which he became the Major. Later he was 
Colonel of the Fifteenth (Vermont) Regi- 
ment. For a while he was on the staff of 
General W. F. (‘‘ Baldy”) Smith, but most of 
his war service was with his regiment. After 
the battle of Gettysburg, Colonel Proctor 
found his health so much broken that he was 
compelled to retire and return to his home. 

As he was preparing to resume the prac- 
tice of law, he was appointed receiver of the 
Sutherland Falls Marble Company,which was 
seriously involved in litigation and threaten- 
ed with bankruptcy. He untangled the af- 
fairs of this company, and, buying an inter- 
est in it, soon became a power in the marble 
industry. He also in this business made a 
large fortune. In 1883 he consolidated sev- 
eral companies and formed the Vermont 
Marble Company, of which he was president. 
Later he formed a combination of all the 
marble industries of Vermont, and started 
the Producers’ Marble Company of Rutland. 
This company controls the marble industry 
of America, and in it Mr. Proctor has larger 
interests than any one else. 

Mr. Proctor has always been active in poli- 
tics in Vermont, but he has never let his in- 
terest and participation in party affairs inter- 
fere with his business occupations. He has 
been State Senator, Lieutenant - Governor, 
and in 1880 was Governor, but refused a re- 
election. He was chairman of the Vermont 
delegation to the last National Republican ~ 
Convention,and from the first ballot to the last 
voted for the nomination of Mr. Harrison. 

As Secretary of War, Mr. Proctor has been 
unusually successful, as he took to that de- 
partment business habits and knowledge of 
affairs which had sometimes been sadly lack- 
ing in its administration. Mr. Proctor is thin 
and spare and over six feet tall. His face is 
long, and in general appearance he is very 
like what bavi lish friends delight to por- 
tray as a typical Venta 
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FOUR HUNDRED MILLIONS 
OF SILVER! 
WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


BY DAVID A. WELLS, 
Author of “ Robinson Crusoe’s Money,” a Treatise 
on the Silver Question. 
Tue Treasury of the United States had in 
store on the Ist of October, 1891, 348,341,193 


silver dollars; $15,848,620 in the form of 


subsidiary silver; silver bars to the value 
of $41,579,253; trade dollars (bars), $2,394, - 
260—total, $409, 161,326, or, in round num- 
bers, $400,000,000. The government, further- 
more, is increasing this immense store by 
buying seven additional tons of silver every 
working-day in the year. 

Now what does $400,000,000 worth of sil- 
ver mean? Stated in figures, or expressed in 
words, it conveys to minds as ordinarily con- 
stituted no definite idea other than that of an 
incomprehensible something, endowed with 
certain potentialities—possibly for good, pos- 
sibly forevil. Yet silver is a physical entity, 
possessing the properties of length, breadth, 
thickness, capacity to occupy or fill space, 
and weight. Let us apply these properties 
to the $400,000,000, and note some of the re- 
sults of such application. — 

Coined into dollars, the product will weigh 
over 22,000,000 pounds avoirdupois, or 11,- 
000 net tons; and if its movement is desir- 
able, will necessitate for so doing the use of 
1000 railroad freight cars carrying eleven 
tons each, or 2200 cars carrying five tons 
each, or 5500 two-horse wagons Carrying 
each two tons. 

A cubic inch of pure silver weighs about 
0.38 pound, and a cubic foot about 657 
pounds. Hence the $400,000,000, if melted 
into a solid mass, would occupy some 33,500 
cubic feet, which in turn would make a solid 
column of pure silver a foot square and 
about 64 miles high—the Washington Monu- 
ment being 550 feet. Assuming a load of 100 
pounds per man, an army of 220,000 men 
would be required to carry the mass, and 
would make a file, in close order, 80 miles 
long, occupying 30 hours in ‘‘ passing a given 
point,” allowing nothing for halts or ‘‘ rests.” 

The Treasury counts its silver by weighing 
it, which is the part of wisdom, in view of 
the fact that a man, counting at the rate of 
200 dollar pieces per minute, steadily for 

eight hours a day, Sundays included, would be 
kept busy for considerably over eleven years. 
_ Piled one upon the other, the $400,000,000 
would attain a height of 675 miles; and placed 
side by side, they would carpet a room 50 
feet wide and nearly 24 miles long. 

Great, however, as is the mass of silver at 
present in the ‘‘ treasure-houses ” of the gov- 
ernment, it is being steadily increased by the 
purchase of 54,000,000 additional ounces 
every year, or at the rate—as before stated— 
of seven tons for every working-day of the 


ear. 
z Other facts of special interest and worthy 
of note in connection with this subject are: 
First, that this immense mass of silver,so long 
as it remains hoarded, is as dead and incapa- 
ble of rendering any useful service as it was 
before it was mined; and second, that the 
policy which has been responsible for the 
withdrawal of this $400,000,000 of sil- 
ver from the world’s markets and supply, 
has not only utterly failed to maintain the 

old-time ratio of value between gold and 

silver (1 to 154), but has been also coincident 
with a remarkable decline in the market value 
of the latter metal. Thus, by the act of July 
14, 1890, the United States increased its 
monthly purchases of silver from 2,000,000 
ounces per moeith to 4,500,000 ounces; and 
during the fifteen months intervening be- 
tween the 14th of July, 1890, and the 14th of 
October, 1891, actually bought and added to 
its previous store more than 2500 tons of 
silver bullion. And yet during this period 
the price of silver declined 17 cents per 
ounce, or from 112} to 95} cents. All avail- 
able evidence, furthermore, points to a fur- 
ther decline in the value of this metal. India 
is believed to have absorbed more silver in 
recent years than she can digest, as is indi- 
cated by the great decline in the exports of 
silver from England to India during the pre- 
sent year (1891) as compared with those of the 
corresponding months of 1890. China has 
ceased to play the important part as an ab- 
sorbent of silver that she formerly did, while 
her attempt to coin and circulate a new 
**dragon ” dollar of silver has proved a com- 
plete failure. Austria proposes to discon- 
tinue the issue of her silver florins as soon 
as she can introduce the single gold standard. 

The further long duration of the Latin union 
is doubtful. France, though bimetallic, has 
introduced the single gold standard without 
any silver money of the five-fran¢ type into 
her North African colonies; and has ceased 
coining silver (commercial) dollars for Cochin 
China. Germany is liable to sell at any day 
a large amount of silver, which she withdrew 
from Circulation between 1872 and 1879. As 
the result of improved methods of mining 
and smelting, the world’s product of silver is 
increasing in a very rapid ratio. Finally, 
the opinion of the majority of those who 
have made a study of the singular and diffi- 
cult problem of what shall be the future 
monetary relation of gold and silver, is that 
no general international monetary congress 
looking-to the universal restoration and main- 
tenance of the former ratio between the two 
metals will ever again assemble; and that 
the main function of silver in the fiscal sys- 
tems of the great commercial nations will be 
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hereafter that of supplying the subsidiary 
coinage necessary for facilitating small ex- 
changes. When these opinions become pat- 
ent; when the United States ceases to pur- 
chase and hoard up silver, as at some time, 
perhaps not far distant, it will; when it opens 
the doors of its treasure-houses, and lets the 
flood of undesirable silver burst forth—what 
will be its price? Who knows? The loss 
to the United States by the decline in the 
market value of its hoard of silver between 
July 14, 1890, and October 14, 1891, a period 
of fourteen months, was at least $5,000,000. 


A TALE OF A GRIPMAN. 
BY IDA HELEN BALLARD. 


On Zero’s twenty-second birthday her fa- 
ther bought and gave her a lot on the 
heights. There are several heights in town, 
and the name in this instance is immaterial. 
Suffice it to say the hills were sand; the roads 
red, untravelled, and tiresomely straight; the 
boundary fences new, and newly decked with 
imperative dicta to the running public in 
red, white, green, and blue from patent-med- 
icine men and bottlers of nauseating waters. 
There were no houses within four or five 
blocks, but there was a glimmer of sea in the 
west, and the purple and red folds of the 
Marin hills, isolated in their ruggedness and 
lovely coloring, were virgin material to us 
for endless dreams. 

A wild growth appears rapidly on the 
slightly enriched sand of the city’s suburbs, 
and the next spring alfilaria and bracken and 
a great quantity of poppies and bluebells and 
wild tansy gratuitously enriched Zero to the 
extent of a springful of bouquets. We went 
to her lot engage d in the early sprin 
mornings, for we belonged to that class o 
young women which people are finding now 
to be so unfortunate—young women who are 
not rich, are not trained to any professional 
work, are not needed at home, are not partic- 
ularly helpful or intrinsically attractive be- 
yond their own thresholds, who are idle, 
negatively content, and quite useless. Far 
be it from me to pass judgment on my own 
class of young women; but on these partic- 
ular days, at any rate, we were very happy 
and satisfied with ourselves in Zero’s little 
empire, where, in truth, she was most tyran- 
nous. 

As we always came at nine, we nearly 


always rode on the same car, I suppose; at - 


least with the same brace of managers. Mr. 
Cutts had inculcated in me an interest in 
poor people. Their world, practically, was as 
far from mine as the moon is from the earth. 
Mr. Cutts had described it to me, and pre- 
sented certain indisputable facts, such as 
that a broad-ribbed denial was the first stra- 
tum in its geologic history; that hunger and 
scant attire and disease were among the later 
and more accurately classified strata; and as 
he was a calculator, he cheerily calculated 
that some vaguely sunny perfected epoch 
was some time to complete the tale of geo- 
logic accumulations. 

Possessed of these data, I set all bare- 
handed toilers upon one level of hunger and 
patches. In my heart I sincerely sorrowed 
for every shoddy-clad back, every hand that 
carried a dinner bucket. Upon street sweep- 
ers and laborers I spent the first wealth of 
my pity; principally, I think, because stoop- 
ing gave me avertigo. Zero told meso, and 
said I was too selfish to have any disinterest- 
ed feeling for anybody. But Mr. Cutts en- 
couraged me. | 

For some occult reason, I fixed my benev- 
olent interest during these morning rides 
upon our gripman. He was the sturdiest, 
ruddiest, tallest, heaviest man, so far as I 
know, on the line. To be sure, his great- 
coat was cheap, and his hair was not cut by 


at me. 


a barber; and on dusty days he guarded his 
eyes with a green cotton veil full of holes. 
I judge, upon reflection, that it was on these 
details that I based my philanthropic regard. 

He came to know and expect us shortly. 
There were no words between us, for I never 
could frame the first inquiry into his material 
condition, and satisfied my conscience with 
watching the growing evidences of cotton in 
his great-coat. Still there was a mutual eye- 
flash of greeting. I was much interested in 
my especial representative of the poor, and 
was pleased to ride on the dummy, and com- 
pute his wages, and wonder how he lived. I 
was uneasy, even ill-tempered, if we missed 
him, noting which, Zero grew suspicious. 

“What are you watching that great Scotch- 
man for? You are all awry if we don’t go 
out with him.” 

‘* Yes,” I acknowledged, sturdily; ‘‘I am 
very much awry.” 

‘*What do you mean? Are you—” She 
paused. What suitable word could express 
her apprehension? 

‘‘T am sorry for him. He’s poor and ill 
paid. Oneof his sleeves is half ripped out.” 

She made the echoes ring with her hearty 
laughter. ‘‘He won’t think of his short- 
comings, such as rips and tears,” she said, 
heartlessly, ‘‘but of his charms. My dear, 
youareafool, Mr. Cutts’s idealism will sap 
your wits.” 

The next time we rode to the lot, she greet- 
ed the gripman with an enigmatical but un- 
mistakable smile and nod, and then glanced 
I was so indignant that I quarrelled 
with her on the car, and we wrangled all day. 
It was of no use to accuse her of indelicacy, 
oftreachery. She said, masterfully, ‘‘ I have 
opened the way for you to do one of two 
things—begin your operations as Mr. Cutts’s 
working pupil, or take another hour and an- 
other car.” 

‘*T will keep to my principles,” I answered; 
and we rode with the Scotchman as usual. 

About the 1st of May the foundations of 
a cheap cottage of about four rooms were 
laid right beside Zero’s lot, and when finished, 
the house was painted pea green, with red 


trimmings. Zero was much chagrined, for 


she had understood that there were to be on 
the heights only ‘‘residences.” In June the 
gay little house was completed. 

Zero’s lot was now so dry and brown that 
it was no longer agreeable for us to go there. 

ne Saturday we went for our last morning. 
We missed the Scotchman. I had never ven- 
tured in all this time beyond a nod, though 
Mr. Cutts would long ago have broached, no 
doubt, the subject of his material welfare. 
But where was I to begin, on wages, weather, 
or torn clothes? Zero advised me to drop a 
red rose at his feet over the seat back. I 
should infallibly win his reverential regard, 
and he would immediately know that I was 
an apostle of plenty and Australian wool. 

I had been not a little concerned on noting 
that whereas he had at first worn no collar, 
he now regularly wore a very stiff one, whose 
sharp points curved up steeply, and disap- 
peared in his beard. 

Zero, too, saw the collar. ‘‘ There!” she 
said; ‘‘see what a mute nod from a kind 
soul can do. The man is denying himself to 
buy collars. You had better ask Mr. Cutts to 
counterbalance this uneconomical tendency. 
éstheticism is not what you want now, but 
comfort.” 

I must have felt that there was truth in 
Zero’s interpretation, for it was with relief 
that I saw another face lowering under the 
gripman’s visor that Saturday morning. 

We found the cottagers in possession of 
their home; and three children came forth, 
and stood in the sandy yard and stared at us. 
We felt awkward, for we were not coming 
now to a tenantless spot, but apparently to 
sit at somebody’s gate. 
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‘‘I want to see who they are,” whispered 
Zero, “and then we must go away.” 

At this moment the man of the house came 
to the door and called the children. It was 
the Scotchman. 

Realizing the facts instantly, and with a 
malicious glance at me, she continued, “Ah! 
you own this pretty cottage?” 

“Yes,” he said, with a Scotch accent. 
“T’ve had my eye on this place a long while. 
It’s a good bit for a home. And the view, 
that’s something.” 

“I’m glad to hear it,” Zero responded, . 
pleasantly. ‘*‘ This is my lot. This is where 
we have been coming all the spring.” 

“T know it,” he answered. “I saw you 
come here, so I straightened up a bit on the 
road, for I thought mebbe you knew I was 
to be your neighbor.” 

“Yes,” said Zero, evenly ; “ we understood.” 

I have been shy of poor people since then, 
and poor Mr. Cutts thinks me grown more 
callous than Zero. 


HOW THEY DO IT IN 
BURMAH. 


To the uninitiated, ‘‘ foot-ball” as played 
nowadays seems to belie its name. In a 
fierce game the feet are generally kicking 
wildly in the free and boundless while 
the ball is located somewheres under a strug- 
gling mass of healthy humanity. So, at 
Jeast, it seems to the casual spectator, who 
will applaud a well-directed foul, and won- 
der just what it means when a good play is 
made. But what the uninitiated chooses to 
think is of no account whatsoever. In Bur- 
mah they play the game in a manner totally . 
unlike the sport as we know it, but they ooh 
it foot-ball just the same. Only a few times 
during the progress of our game does the 
ball essay an aerial flight, while in poor be- 
nighted Burmah the main object of the play 
is to keep the ball from touching the ground 
at all. The Burmese ball is made of light 
bamboo wickerwork—about the size of the 
knot in the player’s turban. 

Imagine such a ball in use at a Thanks: 
giving-day game, with a dozen able-bodied 
men piled on top, and endeavoring to get 
hold of it. The result would be a beautiful 
flat mat of light bamboo wickerwork. 

The players ‘‘line up” in a circle, each 
standing about five or six yards from his 
neighbor. The ball is started as shown in 
the first position in the illustration, and then 
the next player hashis innings. There is no 
team-work; the game as played in Burmab is 
run strictly upon individual principles, and 
each man has his play al] to himself. Knees, 
elbows, feet, heads, and shoulders play their 
part, and the main object is to keep the ball 
in motion, and at the same time to prevent it 
from touching the ground. Incidentally the © 
players assume positions that would cause 
a professional contortionist to abandon his 
calling. As has been remarked, they call it 
‘* foot-ball” in the country of the Burmese; 
but we, who possess civilization and are 
prone to discriminate, would term it ‘‘ jug- 
gling.” But it is nevertheless a wonderful 
game, requiring skill and proficiency. When 
one player has had enough, and exhibited all 
his particular tricks of play, the ball is pass- 
ed on, and whoever gets it proceeds at once 
to have an exhibition on his own account. 
Thus it is passed all around, and the specta- 
tors are duly edified and delighted. The 
élite of Rangoon society may rejoice in the 
game, but when the light of advanced civili- 
zation has driven away the shadows of that 
land, and progress is implanted in their 
midst, then will sure-enough foot-ball gain a 
footing. And perhaps horns, yellow coaches, 
and other evidences of enlightenment will 
then play their part too. 
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JUDGING FROM WHAT I have seen of Har- 
vard’s play during the past week, it appears 
to be almost a foregone conclusion that Yale 
must win at Springficld a week from next 
Saturday, and yet I have not quite given up 


all hope for Harvard. It is not impossible 
for the eleven to take such a brace as did the 
crew last June. Indeed, the eleven is in a 
very similar condition to what the crew was 
ten days before the race—splendid material, 
but lacking the unity which makes a strong 
and harmonious whole. But it is three men 
harder to put the finishing touches on an 
eleven than on a crew, and there are more 
emergencies to be met, more ingenuity to be 
exercised, more headwork required. It really 
seems like hoping against hope that Harvard 
can pull into form by the 21st; and what a 
pity it is that so much excellent material is 
to be sacrificed to—what? What is it about 
Harvard that seems to stand immutably be- 
tween her teams and concentrated work? Is 
the Cambridge air laden with dissension? 
Must we conclude that the class of men 


drawn to Harvard are of an inferior quality ¢h 


to those entering Yale, or that her instructors 
are not so wise in their policy? After much 
struggling, there was a period of harmony 
last year, of united, intelligent effort, and the 
eleven, made up of magnificent material, to 
be sure, won. Now, what’s the matter this 
year that, after last season’s experience with 
policy, etc., the team is not showing more 
knowledge of the game in its play? 


IF IT WERE POSSIBLE to reverse the condi- 
tion of things, and for Yale and Harvard to 
trade teams, the men now playing on Holmes 
Field would win the day at Springfield. Play- 
ing as they were when I saw them last, their 
winning is out of the question, and I do not 
base my opiniononany one defect, but on their 
general style.. One does not need to study 
them very closely to discover they are not 
playing the game they should be showing if 
they hope to win. Watch them as they line 
up. They come into position slowly, and 
their attitudes in line, as this column has set 
forth before, are weak, and not self-reliant. 
They stand there like patty-cake men, await- 
ing their turn to be toppled over, and their 
turn will certainly come on the 21st, for if 
they assume such positions on that day, 
Yale will go through them and trample over 
them with utmost ease. ‘These Harvard men 
do not appear to know the fundamental prin- 
ciples of blocking. Do they, I wonder, fully 
appreciate that Harvard won from Yale last 
year chiefly by her superb blocking? As I 
stood on the side lines at Cambridge the oth- 
er day, I grvaned in spirit to see the waste 
of strength and energy. It was every man 
for himself, and a merry scramble it was. It 
seemed to me, as I watched them, that when 
they met Yale it would be eleven men, each 
tugging away for dear life, against one tre- 
mendous big fellow, using all his united 
strength without loss of effort. 


WHILE THIS IS ON PRESS, Captain Trafford 
is very likely learning definitely whether 
he will be able to use Corbett, Waters, and 
Mackie (the first two are pretty certain, the 
last not so much so), and he will be able to 
at once place his men, and get to work in 
downright earnest to improve every hour 
between this and the 21st. I should say it 
was about time to quit swinging Mason and 
Emmons ‘‘round the circle”; their merit 
and that of Bond’s should be pretty clearly 
known by this time. Newell and Hallowell 
and the backs are, of course, safe for their 
positions, but who will be chosen for the 
others it is hard to tell. At all events, the 
men should be chiosen, given their places, 
and kept there from now on. So many dif- 
ferent ones have played, and at different po- 
sitions, that they have hardly had an oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with one another’s 
play. Shea has been spending his time on 
the side lines lately, and is very likely laid 
off; he is strong enough, but too slow and 
clumsy. Dexter was tried for a few days, 
and did as well as could be expected. Sev- 
eral years ago he played centre on his class 
eleven, and was a fair man. He is a big fel- 
low and strong, but just now untrained, and 
it is doubtful if he can get into shape to play 
a hard game, such as he would be called on 
to do at Springfield. It is not unlikely that 
Bangs, after all, will fill centre. He is not 
the most desirable snap back, but when once 
he is assigned the place, and has the benefit 
of Johuv Cranston’s entire attention, he should 


improve. 


SHOULD MACKIE PLAY, he will undoubted- 
ly fill right guard; if he does not, Dexter may 
be placed there, and it will behoove him to 
turn up strong and fit to make any contest 
- with Heffelfinger. Again, in case of Mackie 

playing, Dexter may take the other guard; 
but that would throw out Vail,who thus far 
is a better man for the place. Cobb and 
Gage have each had a turn at quarter, and 
each has some advantages over the other, 
though the former seems to have the prefer- 
ence. When the men are once chosen, and 
the final coaching of them individually and 
of the team begins in earnest, I shall look for 
great improvement. There is no reason why 
Harvard should not send out a powerful 
team. The ends will be quite as strong as 
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last year; the same is true back of the line, 
quarter excepted; the candidates for centre 
and guards are heavy strong men, and with 
Cranston and Perry Trafford to coach them 
should become at least fair. Progress has 
been slow in the centre, because no one man 
has been given much attention by the coach, 
and consequently it has been out of the ques- 
tion to expect much. With Cranston, Cum- 
nock, Perry Trafford, George Adams, and 
George Stewart on Holmes Field every after- 
noon, the eleven is certainly not wanting for 
attention. 


HARVARD MAY HAVE the most brilliant in- 
dividual players in the country, however; but 
if they do not combine their efforts, the crim- 
son will not be ‘‘in it.” The first thing they 
should be taught is to brace themselves in 
line; it seems odd they failtodothis. Their 
blocking last week was very poor. It’s a 
very important matter for Harvard, and un- 
less improved greatly will result disastrously. 
Their tackling is much behind last year, and 
the men are too easily blocked off. Above 
all, if I were in Captain Trafford’s place, I 
would drill my men so as to get the full 
benefit of their strength and weight when I 
wanted to mass them against any portion of 
the opponent line. In such plays now, not 
alf the team’s strength is brougbt-out; the 
men go into it separately, and, of course, ac- 
complish very little. ith Yale they would 
gain nothing in that way. The weakness of 
individual effort as against team-work was 
clearly demonstrated on Saturday by the 
way Stagg’s much lighter men bucked Har- 
vard’s line, and gained ground very success- 
fully. I shall look carefully in the coming 
week for Harvard improvement in this re- 
spect. If her coaches are able to make Har- 
vard’s line strong enough to hold Yale, the 
crimson should repeat last year’s scoring; 
otherwise Yale will have sweet revenge in a 
_— score than that by which she was de- 
eated. 


No ONE WILL BAY, after following the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania’s play this season, 
that they cannot put up astrong, clean game 
of football. What the team they have this 
year would accomplish if taken in hand and 
coached and drilled as are Yale, Princeton, 
and Harvard, it is hard to a but it is 
pretty safe to say it would make any one 
of them play their best game to win. The 
gume with Princeton on Saturday at Man- 
heim was not so good a one as that with Le- 
high at Bethlehem two weeks before, and 
the score of 24-0 in Princeton’s favor I con- 
sider a very lucky one for the orange and 
black. Princeton did not deserve so many 
points, for her game throughout was brilliant 
und loose by turns. ‘To be sure, the loose 
playing did not result in her opponent's 
scoring, but it did lose a lot of ground; and 
it is dollars to doughnuts something would 
have happened had Camp played the game 
he did against Lehigh, or en not been 
knocked out carly in the first half. Thayer’s 
loss to the U. of P. was heavy. Martin, who 
replaced him, although making a couple of 
very pretty runs, muffed at critical points, 
one of which eventually cost a goal. The 
tackling-of the U. of P. was superior to 
that of Princeton, but they were at sea in 
interference, otherwise Martin might have 
made a touch-down when only Poe stood be- 
tween him and the Princeton goal. Mackie, 


Adams, Fowler, and Schoff played a hard 


game, and Church made some strong tack- 
les, but used poor judgment in persisting in 
play that made no gains. There is no 
doubt about it, the U. of P. held Prince- 
ton’s lines well—too well for the latter’s 
prospects with Yale—but when it came to be 
a question of mere beef, the orange and 
black gained ground by its very weight. 
This game should be an annual feature at 
Manheim; the grounds and accommodations 
are perfect, and Philadelphia turned out at 
least 15,000 strong, with quality included in 
quantity. 


WHILE ON THE SUBJECT OF THE U. OF 
P., I hear that Wesleyan, after contracting 
to play her game on November 21st at Phila- 
delphia, has repudiated the agreement. The 
football eleven of Wesleyan has not covered 
the brow of its alma mater with laurel wreatlis 
this year, and it would be a pity if it should 
now add the breaking of its promise to the 
other casualties of the season. The Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania has shown a very fair spir- 
it in this arrangement of location difficulty, 
and it ill behooves Wesleyan to attempt now 
to crawl out of where it marched in with a 
blast of bugles. We all sympathize with Wes- 
leyan on the hard luck she has had with her 
team, but there is nothing to be ~~ by 
imposing on our good humor and playing 


RETURNING TO PRINCETON’S SHOWING in 
the game on Saturday, it was very evident 
that her coachers had been’ working faith- 
fully, for the team-work was an improve- 
ment and the general play much better than 
that on election day against Orange. Be- 
fore writing another word I must congratu- 
late both Symmes and Wheeler on their 
infinitely improved game. Indeed Symmes 
held his man well, sent the ball back cleanly, 
and got through the line once or twice for 
atackle. Keep atit, Symmes. Your great 
fault has always been inactivity after — 
the ball in play. Wheeler played hard, an 
I saw him go through the line a number of 
times for fine tackles. Riggs likewise. In 


fact there wasn’t a man on the line or back 
of the line who did not work hard, and I 
was greatly pleased at some of Vincent’s 
head work on the end. Warren made two 
beautiful tackles—reminders of old times— 
but too often he was blocked off. Both Poe 
and Homans made pretty runs, and King’s 
interference was very clever. Flint was a 
battering-ram who gained every time he was 
sent, and shows the making of a great half 
back, though I shall have some criticism for 
him later on. The game was: an excellent 
one to test Princeton, and draw out her ut- 
most strength. 


CaPTaAIN McCuiunea, oF YALE, who was 
watching the game, must, I am sure, have 
come to the conclusion that there is no oc- 
casion for uneasiness over the Thanksgiving 
day score unless Princeton improves great- 
ly. Aud he saw enough to give him confi- 

ence. ‘The fumbles and loose plays Prince- 
ton made would mean so many points were 
her opponent Yale. Unless Princeton fol- 
lows the ball sharper and closer, and is not 
blocked olf so easily, Yale will circle ber 
ends until both Warren and Vincent grow 
seusick. Princeton’s game is to-day directly 
the opposite of Yale’s. The orange and black 
play very slowly, breakiug through the line 
just after the proper moment, and following 
the ball poorly; on the other hand, Yale plays 
a snappy game, goes through the line like a 
flash, and after the ball with a determination 
that is not halted by the first blocking. In 
the game on Saturday, the U. of P. full back, 
Martin, was very slow in kicking, and yet 
no Princeton man ever got within hailing 
distance of him until the very end of the 
game, when it was dark.. The men in the 
line must be wide awake and block hard and 
long, else Yale will go through and stop her 
kicks every time. Riggs is the only man on 
the line who tackles hard and low invaria- 
bly. Harold, Holly Wheeler, all tackle 
high, and there is absolutely no steam in 
it. They grad their man; they don’t tackle. 
Vincent and Warren can both improve 
considerably; they are too easily thrown off 
the runner. Flint works hard, and shows 
an evident desire to learn, but he tackles 
very poorly, neither hard nor low, and has, 
moreover, «- tendency to slow up when 
tackled. He should take a few lessons in 
this respect from Poe and King, who gain 
many a yard during a game by going until 
held fast. 


PLAYING AS SHE Is to-day, Princeton 
would certainly be defeated by Yale; but 
there are full two weeks in which great im- 
provement can be made, if vigorous and 
proper coaching is administered. ‘The ma- 
terial is green, but promising, and there is no 
good reason why, if every man buckles down 
to do his very best, Yule cannot be held 
down to ascore that will retrieve last year’s 
slaughter. ‘The chief fault with the line is 
that the men ure too slow, and the opponent 
gets through before they are alive to the 
situation. ‘This and the poor tackling reme- 
died, and there will be something of a team, 
for there is plenty of strength. 


WE NATURALLY EXPECT & great deal from 
a team having all the advantages Yale pos- 
sesses in tradition, defined policy, harmoni- 
ous action, and superior handling. We look 
for such an eleven to be at least thoroughly 
versed in the rudiments of the game by No- 
vember, and certainly former teams from that 
institution have always shown a drilling in 
the groundwork equalled by no others. ‘This 
year they neither block nor follow their man, 
and if avy two points are important in the 
present style of play, these two are they. It 
rather puzzles old Yale players how these 
men have reached this time of the year so 
sadly deficient in these elementary principles. 
But they have, and there are literally more 
men in line who neglect them than who 
follow them. They fumble and muff and 
frequently lose sight altogether of oe 
in hand, and a most exasperating feature 
noted was the failure to drop on the ball 
promptly. But while Yale neither blocks 
nor follows up to her standard, she is yet in 
advance of both Harvard and Princeton. 


AS FOR STILLMAN AT CENTRE, he is about 
as near a snap back as the oyster-opener in 
Flynn’s saloon is to a conchologist. He 
sometimes puts the ball in play; he never pre- 
tends to do anything else, except to give the 
scrub eleven five yards for his off-side play. 
In October one looks leniently at men who 
are or up their weak points, and be- 
coming candidates for a team, but when in 
November the men who have been really 
chosen, and are supposed to be the very pick 


and flower of an entire university, play foot- — 


ball as nearly like a-parcel of hysterical 
school-girls as anything else, it shows a screw 
loose somewhere. A team may have a host 
of glaring faults at the early stage in its de- 
velopment and yet be worthy a deal of praise. 
But when it goes to the first week in Novem- 
ber without showing any pronounced alter- 
ation for the better, it looks as though that 
team was travelling the road to defeat. 


ANOTHER THING THAT IMPRESSED ME WA&s 
the extremely tender condition of the men. 
Either they have been used far harder than 
any team that ever preceded them, or, what 
is more probable, they have been permitted 
to get the idea into their heads that the 
slightest scratch or bruise is to be the signal 
to stop aud lie down and be sponged. 
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To NAME THE MEN and positions for a foot- 
ball match more than twenty-four hours pre- 
vious to the time of the calling of ** Play,” is 
always a risky venture, but _— looking 
over the Yale field carefully, I am going to 
be rash enough to make a try at it. Btill- 
man will play centre, flanked by Heffelfinger 
and Morison; Winter and Wallis will play 
tackles, and Hinkey and Hartwell ends; Bar- 
bour quarter, L. Bliss and McClung halves, 
and McCormick back. Looking over this 
combination, I must say that the line work 
ought to be as good as was displayed last 
season, but for all that, I don’t believe it will 
be, because there has been too much lolly- 
coddling of the men, and men who have been 
nursed so tenderly can never do the lard 
work that is required in a long hard game. 
Individually, Heffelfinger and Morison are 
going to be the strong men of the line, but 
they are the ouly ones who really know what 
hard work means, unless, perhaps, it be 
Hinkey, who is certainly game to the back- 
bone. The work behind the line, taken as a 
whole, will not be up to that of last year, be- 
cause no man there can kick as did Morison. 
The idea of comparing McCormick with the 
man who stands beliind the Harvard team, in 
the matter of kicking ability, is ridiculous. 
An occasional very modest little punt is all 
of which this youngster is capable. He is 
rather better on drop kicks, and upon his 
good days is an accurate though not a hard 

icker. 


McCLUNG HIMSELF IS QUITE AS CLEVER in 
running and dodging as he was last year, but 
he has not had enough playing to make him 
strong in his tackling and catching. Bliss is 
playing just the sort of game he played last 
year, his progress having amounted to but 
little. His tackling is rather stronger than 
McClung’s. Winter has not quite upheld the 
promise he showed earlier in the season, and 
this is mostly attributable to his playing so 
little. He has a deal of spirit in his play, but 
he hasn’t had the practice. Wallis has been 
doing some better playing this week, but 
whether he can keep it up until the 21st is a 
decided question. Stillman and Barbour are 
a slow but steady pair, and if they get enough 
practice together under the eye of Corbin 
and Beecher, will certainly be a stronger com- 
bination than were Lewis and Barbour last 
year at Springfield. 


THE CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE Interscholastic 
League, which is made up of the largest 
schools around Boston, will be virtually de- 
ced this week. It will go, if I can judge 
from the past work of the team, to the Hop- 
kinson School eleven, as this eleven has play- 
ed seven games this fall, three of them being 
against the Senior, Sophomore, and Freshman 
teams of Harvard, and bas won every time 
it has played. Not only has it won, but:no 
team has scored against it; its record so far 
being 210 points to its opponents nothing. 
The boys on the team are from sixteen to 
nineteen b yen of age, and two of them, Fair- 
child and Brewer, who enter Harvard next 


year, might as well order the varsity jackets \ 


now. It is not star work that has done this, 
but the excellent team play, which is due to 
the judgment and training of Jack Fairchild, 
the captain. Brewer will be remembered as 
a very fast sprinter, who won several puts 
at last years’ luterscholastic games, 


enthusiastic one and a very cleaff one, which 
speaks volumes for the players*when the in- 
tense rivalry of the two clubs is considered. 
Crescent’s team-work was superior to Orange, 
and they went through their opponent's cen- 
tre whenever and. wherever they wished. 
Hewlett’s rushing was terrific, and Beecher 
worked his long pass to Edwards very clev- 
erly. The Lamarches, Hotchkiss, and Shel- 
don all did good work, and for Orange Gill 
and Spier. The score, 28-0, was a great sur- 
prise to Orange, who had thought to at least 
make the contest close, but they were out- 
played from the start. Outside of the larger 
college teams, the Crescent is undoubtedly 
the strongest on the gridiron.——Cornell and 
Lehigh buried the hatchet on Saturday, and 
the Ithaca boys buried their opponents by 
a score of 24-0. It was the biggest day in 
Cornell’s athletic history, and will create 
great local enthusiasm in the game. Cornell 
shows surprising form, considering how the 
have practically worked out their own sal- 
vation. —— Williams is playing a strong 
game, and recently defeated ‘Technology, 
30-0, in a much better eontest than the score 
indicates. Nelson, Bothue, Street, and Gar- 
field are considered as strong in their posi- 
tions as any in the New England League.—— 
Amherst and Dartmouth’s tie, 14-14, makes® 
the New England contest still more interest- 
ing. The teams are evenly matched and the 
rivalry intense. There is as much enthusi- 
asm at these New England League matclies 
as at the Yale-Princeton-Harvard game, pro- 
portionately.——The necessity that compell- 
ed the disbandment of Columbia’s eleven, 
viz., lack of support, is a disgraceful reflee- 
tion on the undergraduates. If they won't 
support the eleven, it augurs badly for the 
extensive new grounds just completed at 
Williamsbridge.——The eleven of the New 
York Athletic Ciub deserves a better fate 
than if received oc Saturday, and would 
probably have held the M. A. C. closer but 
for the loss of Wurtemburg, who was the 
captain and life ofthe team. 

/aSPFAR W. WHITNEY. 
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HON. ROSWELL P. FLOWER, GOVERNOR ELECT 
OF NEW Pace 900.) 


HON. WILLIAM E. RUSSELL, GOVERNOR RE-ELECT OF 
MASSACHUSETTS.—([See Pace 900.) 


MR. GEORGE D. McCREARY, OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Tue race for the City-Treasuryship in Philadelphia be- 
tween Mr. George D. McCreary and Mr. William Redwood 
Wright excited an amount of interest which kept the voters 
of the Pennsylvania metropolis on a severe strain for several 
weeks before the clection. The stealings of John Bardsley 
and his associates had wrought the citizens up to an un- 
wonted degree, and there was a desire manifested by both 
parties that the person elected to the office which Bardsley 
held when he robbed the city and State must be a man in- 
capable of dishonesty or official wrong-doing. It therefore 
came about that each party Seainated a man who was be- 
yond reproach. Ina very recent issue of the WEEKLY there 
was printed a sketch of the Democratic candidate, Mr. 
Wright, who was appointed to the office by Governor Pat- 
tison to fill Bardsley’s unexpired term. In that article it 
was said that both of the aspirants were ideal candidates, 
and that the funds of the city would be in good hands which- 
ever of the gentlemen was elected. Atthat time Mr. Wright’s 
chances to win were very bright, and many independents, 
led by Mr. Herbert Welsh, held that there was no better 
reason for turning a good and capable man out of a non- 
partisan office than a desire to-put another man in. Had 
this been the only question raised in the canvass, it is likely 
that Mr. Wright would have been elected. But, unfortu- 
nately for him, one of his friends, in a political speech, made 
an unfortunate remark,which placed the speaker somewhat 
in the same attitude in which the late Dr. Burgirard™stood 
towards Mr. Blaine when he was running for the Presidency. 

Mr. Samuel Dickson, the law partner of John C. Bullett, 
who drafted the bill which bears his name, and which defines 
the functions of the city officers of Philadelphia, spoke 
disparagingly of Mr. McCreary, because he was born, not 
with a silver, but a golden spoon’in his mouth. The Re- 
publicans adopted this remark of Mr. Dickson as their ral- 
lying-cry during the campaign, and badges with a golden 
spoon upon it were worn by the McCreary adherents. Mr. 
McCreary, it may be explained, was born with a golden spoon 
in his mouth, and has always been a rich man, but he has 
been most generous in the use of his wealth. Placards and 
posters showing a large golden spoon were distributed all 
over Philadelphia; and around the spoon Mr. McCreary’s 
friends told what and how many hungry mouths it had fed. 
The list was a long one. Almost every public disaster and 
public charity had received a check from him, and in one 


HON. WILLIAM MoKINLEY, JUN., GOVERNOR ELECT 
OF OHIO.—[Ste Page 900.) 


HON. FRANK BROWN, GOVERNOR ELECT OF MARYLAND. 
From a Puotocraru uy Benpann, Battimore.—[Ser Pace 900.) 


summer alone he had furnished transportation down the riv- 
er and food to many thousand children of the slums. These 
facts, made known to the public for the first time,were most 
effective campaign material. Philadelphia is a Republican 
city, and it is hard to elect a Democrat to office, but against 
any other man than Mr. McCreary, and without this testi- 
mony which Mr. Dickson’s remark called forth, it is likely 
that Mr. Wright would have been elected. 

Mr. McCreary is forty-five years old, and is the son of the 
late John B. McCreary, the owner of extensive coal proper- 
‘ties in Pennsylvania. He has taken, since early manhood, 
an active part in large business enterprises, and since his 
father’s death, some twelve years ago, has had charge of 
tliat estate. He is now First Vice-President of the Market 
Street National Bank in Philadelphia, and an active director 
in several large companies. This makes him a busy man, 
but he has always found time to take an active part in 
charitable work. He is Vice-President of the Franklin Re- 
formatory Home; President of the Pennsylvania Humane 
Society; a director of the Sheltering Arms; Treasurer of 
the Philadelphia Sketch Club; trustee of the Sunday Morn- 
ing Breakfast Association, etc. He is also an active teacher 
in one of the mission schools of the Protestant Episcopal 
Holy Trinity Church. The duties of City Treasurer may 
compel Mr. McCreary to curtail some of his business occupa- 
tions, but it is not likely that he will ever give up any part of 
that voluntary work which has so endeared him to the peo- 
ple of his town. 


BOAT-RACING IN THE NAVY. 

In a recent issue of the WEEKLY Mr. Zogbaum, who drew 
the spirited picture which is printed on the front page of 
this number, described the time-honored custom gf boat- 
racing between crews selected from the sailors of the men- 
of-war of the American navy. His illustration then was of 
the challenge of one crew to another, and now we have the 
sequel in the race itself. While the naval officers do not 
actively participate in these races, they take a great interest 
in them, and do what they can to encourage the sport. 
They serve as starting and finishing judges, and see to it 
that the contests are conducted with fairness and courtesy. 
Wherever a squadron of the navy assembles, these races are 
sure to be rowed, and in them men and officers alike take 
just as keen interest as do the students and professors of 
rival colleges in the regattas which wind up the college 
sports every summer; and it is not at all unusual for little 
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HON. HORACE BOIES, GOVERNOR RE-ELECT OF IOWA. 
{Sex Pace 900.) 


HON. GEORGE D. MoCREARY, ELECTED CITY TREASURER 
OF PHILADELPHIA.-—From a Puotocrapu spy 


wagers to be laid on the result of the contests. This very 
naturally adds to the interest not only in the forecastle but 
in the wardroom and cabin as well. But the sport itself is 
always the main thing, and your genuine sailor-man is as 
keen a sportsman as can anywhere be found. 

The races are usually four miles straight-away, the finish 
being somewhere within the anchorage of the squadron. 
For his picture Mr. Zogbaum has chosen a time just as the 
boats are approaching the finishing-line, and in a moment 
more a rifle will be heard indicating that the race is over. 


-The defeated crew will toss their oars in salute to the vic- 


tors, who will row back to their ship, and as each one climbs 
over the side, he will be congratulated by officers and men 
for the good work he has done, and there will be a mighty 
cheering on all sides. When the contesting crews have 
nearly reached the starting-point, permission is given to the 
men to go aloft, and the rigging is soon alive with anxious 
and excited watchers, who Seis their lofty perch get a good 
view of the whole course. Cheer follows cheer from the 
ship whose boat is ahead, and every man aboard, from cap- 
tain to dust-hole boy, is proud of the work his crew is doing. 
When the contesting crews have returned, and been con- 
gratulated or condoled with as to their good or bad fortune, 
order once more reigns aboard ship, and the discipline, 
which for a little while was relaxed, is now resumed. 

There is nothing official in these races, and the crews are 
made up, as a rule, by general consent. Some old quarter- 
master is usually made the captain of the crew, and he 
selects his men after a careful observation of their capacit 
in drills,and at other times when oars have to be used. 
These crews do not have to go through a long course of 
training for these contests, as do the young gentlemen of 
the colleges. The blue-jackets on a man-of-war are always 
in training, and are about as ready one day as another for a 
long pull and a hard race. When the North Atlantic Squa- 
dron was near New London last summer, off Fishers Island, 
the Chicago held the championship of the fleet. She was 
challenged by the crew of the Newark, but succeeded in 
maintaining her supremacy. In the fleet at that time there 
were the Chicago, Newark, Boston, Atlanta, Yorktown, Con- 
cord, Vesuvius, and the torpedo-boat Cushing. After the 
victory of the Chicago over the Newark, a general regatta 
was arranged, and all the boats, of whatever class, were 
Started at the same time. The Chicago again won in 
her class, but the whale-boat of the Yorktown surprised 
every one by finishing with the cutters. When several 
fleets are together at one place, races between the crews of 
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the ships of various nations are not infre- 
quent. 

_ It is pleasant to be able to say that in these 
friendly contests the Yankee tars ‘have al- 
ways been able to ” a good account of 
themselves. Judged by the yarns told in 
forecastle and wardroom of American ships, 
one would think that the Yankees have al- 
ways won, but it is more than likely that as 
stories of defeat are not as interesting either 
to tell or to hear as those of victory, the un- 
lucky contests have been forgotten, and onl 
those of more fortunate ending sanembered, 


PENNSYLVANIA R.R. CO’S NEW 
STATION AT JERSEY CITY. 


THE Pennsylvania Railroad is just com- 
pleting a mammoth train-shed and passenger 
station at Jersey City. For years the crossings 
through that city were a constant source of 
terror and anxiety to the residents and the rail- 
road company; and yet when the company 
sought permission to elevate its tracks it en- 
countered a tremendous opposition, which led 
toone ofthe most edifying municipal rowsever 
known; and while the railroad people finally 
triumphed, the construction was set back an 
entire year, during which time several peo- 
ple were killed or maimed at the grade cross- 
ings. The improvement really extends out 
as far as the ‘‘ Bergen Cut,” part of it being 
an embankment; within a short distance 
after the road-bed enters Jersey City it be- 
comes an iron structure similar to the ele- 
vated road in this city, but twice as heavy. 
The elevated road in Jersey City is about 
3000 feet long over its whole length, ex- 
tending out as far as Waldo Avenue. All 
the intermediate streets, such as Brunswick, 
Monmouth, Varick, Jersey Avenue, Hender- 
son Street, and Newark Avenue, are crossed 
by a single span. Work was begun on the 
shed last November, just about a year ago; 
it is claimed to be the largest unsupported 
roof in the world. The following figures, 
too, substantially prove this claim: 

The Pennsylvania Railroad span measures 
256 feet, larger than the Grand Central span 
by nearly 50 feet. The St. Pancras span in 
London is only 239 feet. The height of 
the Pennsylvania shed is 90 feet to the centre 
of the span, though 20 feet additional can, 
properly speaking, be added to it if the ven- 
tilator, which runs the length of the build- 
ing, is included. The length is 6524 feet. 
The four sections of glass for the roof, 
including the ventilator, required 90,000 
square feet of one-quarter-inch rib _plate- 
glass, while the sides are filled with ordinary 
sash glass; the 90,000 feet of glass cost about 
14 cents afoot. These lights are not 
in in the usual manner, but a patent Engli 
frame containing grooves or valleys capped 
with zinc has been imported expressly for 
the purpose. The greater part of the iron 
used in the tonstruction comes from the cel- 
ebrated Pencoyd Ironworks on the Schuyl- 
kill near Philadelphia. It is estimated that 
about 6,500,000 pounds, or 3250 tons, have 
been used for the train-shed alone. Each 
of the twelve girders has eight or more elec- 
tric lights attached to it, while other lights 
are distributed about as occasion has de- 
manded. The superstructure of the shed 
rests upon spiles capped with solid masonry 
of great strength, there being, all told, twenty- 
four of these spile foundations. 

The floor area is about four acres. The 
waiting-rooms, which are now in process of 
construction, will occupy about the same site 
as the old one, but will be divided into two 
stories, the lower floor being devoted exclu- 
sivelytoimmigrants. This will be a great boon 
to the travelling public, as a herd of Italian 
immigrants fresh from sunny Italy and Willis 
Island do not form very agreeable company 
while you are waiting for your train. When 
the old waiting-room burnt down, a tempo- 
rary structure took its place; now it is claim- 
ed the new one is to excel anything in or 
around New York. Like the shed, it is built 
upon spile foundations, The old waiting- 
room burning to the water’s edge made it 
necessary to take up many of the old spiles; 
this could only be done by the aid of divers, 
as these spiles are driven right into the river 
bank. The spiles are driven in clumps of 
six and four, the latter in the centre, and the 
clumps of six forming an outer circle; each 
spile is fifty feet long, and is thoroughly 
treated with creosote to protect them from 
the teredo, a small insect which has a fond- 
ness for spiles, but a horror of creosote. In 
all there are 276 of these spiles. Each clump 
of spiles is capped by a 12x12 inch beam, 
upon which is bolted a 12x12 inch block; 
upon this rests an iron upright 7 x 7§ inches, 
capped by a three-quarter-inch iron plate, 
upon which rest the 20-inch iron girders; 
upon these are placed the 14-inch floor beams, 
and thus is reached the floor of the main 
Waiting-room. 

The area of this room is 39 x 189-5, con- 
taining the necessary ticket offices, restaurant, 
and beer and wine room, lavatories, etc. It is 
to be finished throughout in dry selected 
chestnut and quartered oak, the company 
promising to make it one of the most elabo- 
rate and complete waiting-rooms in their 
service. Passengers will walk right from 
this room (on a level) to the train platforms, 
and also to the second story of the double- 
decked ferry-boats; then crossing by means 
of bridges at Desbrosses and Cortlandt 
streets, escape the mud and traffie of West 
Street. One of the interesting features in the 
station proper is the two hydraulic baggage 
elevators, by which means the curious little 
baggage vans of the company—horse and all 


—are lowered to the floor below; their-work 
issimply perfection. What this improvement 
will cost the company is largely conjecture, 
as their officials are always exceedingly reti- 
cent upon such details, but a fair estimate is 
about four millions; this, of course, includes 
the new ferry-boats, new bridges, and all of 
the new plant in J —. and New York. 
ARRY P. Mawson. 


A WESTERN RAILROAD  \ 
COLLISION. 


SCARCELY a week passes that there is not 
& more or less serious railroad accident illus- 
trating anew the serious danger of roads 
crossing each other on the same grade. 
Where the traffic is very heavy, railroads, 
for the protection of their own property, lay 
their tracks over or underneath those of an- 
other line which it is necessary to cross, and 
in some States the laws make it obligatory 
that this should be done. And still in other 
States the law stipulates that at railway cross- 
ings on the same level each approaching train 
shall come to a full stop, and reconnoitre the 
other line, and then go ahead at a reduced 
rate of speed. Such precautions as these are 
very wise, and have reduced the number of 
accidents at crossings where they have been 
enforced. The accident illustrated by the 
ei was at the crossing of the Chicago, 

ilwaukee, and St. Paul road with the city 
road. A belated freight train was trying to 
make up time, and going at a great rate, as 
was also the Kansas City passenger train on 
its way to St. Paul. They ran into each 
other at the crossing, and the result was that 
both trains were wrecked, and the lives of 
several of the train men were lost. This was 
at four o’clock in the morning, and the pas- 
sengers were thrown out of their berths and 
seats by the sudden shock. Fortunately 
none of these were killed, but that all of 
them escaped serious injury was a marvel of 
good luck. Many of the cattle in the freight 
car were killed. 


YOU NEEDN’T BE A SHAKER 
To have the shakes that are produced by chills and 
fever or bilious remittent fever. Prevent them and 


every other form of malarial disease with Hostetter’s | 


Stomach Bitters, the grand fortifier and defensive 
medicine of the age. Dyspepsia, kidney and liver 
complaint, constipation, rheumatism, and debility are 
also remedied by this beneficent medicine.—{ A dv.] 


PABST SOUVENIR BEER SPOON. 


AN absolute novelty, large-sized teaspoon, 
sterling silver, symbolical of Milwaukee’s 
reat beer industry. Hop leaves, barley, old 
Seman beer mug. Said to be the finest 
specimen of die-cutting in America. Partly 
oxidized, $3.50 ; all gold,~@450@. -Send to 
Stanley & Camp Co., Milwaukee, Wis.-[ Adv. } 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. d by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five ceuts a bottle.—[Adv.] 


Wuen -baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
£. When she had Children, she gave them — 
{Adv.] 


Buenetr’s Coooatne has been sold in every civil- 
ized country, and the public have rendered the verdict 
that it is the cheapest and best Hair-Dressing in the 
world.—[{Adv.] 


BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
“THE GREAT PAIN RELIEVER,” cures 
Cramps, colic, colds; all pains. 25 cts. a bottle.—{ Adv.) 


Bewars of fraudulent imitations of the Crown Per- 
fumery Company’s Lavenveg Satts.—[ Adv. 


DR. LYON'’S PERFECT TOOTH POWDER. 
Whitens the teeth and purifies the breath. 25c.—[4 dv.) 


Bournetr’s Fravorine Extracts are invariably ac- 
knowledged the purest and the best.—[ Adv, 


Tux Best Worm Lozenges for Children are Brown’s 
Vermifuge Comfits, 25c. a box.—[Adv.] : 


App 20 drops of Angostura Bitters to every glass 
of impure water you drink.—[Adv. } 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RHEUMATISM 


neuralgia, 

and sciatica 

can always be 

successfully treated 


yer’s Sarsaparilla 


A cure 

is sure to follow 
the persistent 
use of this 
medicine. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


“ BEST & GOES FARTHEST.” 


DELICIOUS. 
Easily Digested. | 
Made Instantly. | 


PERFECTLY PURE: 


Its —_ success 
has, of course, led | 
to many imitations, , 
but it is generally ‘ 
admitted, and 
n wills 


none equais Van! 


Houten’s in delice 
jousness, and nue‘ 
tritive qualities, 


The Standard Cocoa of the World. | 
A Substitute for Tea & Coffee. : 
Better for the Nerves and Stomach. : 


») Soldin 1-8, 1-4, 1-3 and 1 Ib, Cans. 
ke if not obtainable from your grocer,enclose 
) Bets.to either Van HOUTEN & ZOon, 106 Reade | 
) St.,New York,or 45 Wabash Ave.,Chicago,and , 
» a can,containing enough for35 to 40 cups, will 
be mailed. Mention this publication. Prepared only , 
» by VAN HowTeN & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. 
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Autumn Styles. 
GARMENTS AND SUITS. 


London and Paris Made Tailor Suits, 
Street and Visiting Suits to order, 
Ball and Wedding Dresses. 


WRAPS, CAPES, AND CIRCULARS. 


Fur-Trimmed Sacques and Cloaks. 


Proadwoay 19th ot. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
THE GUNN FOLDING BED combina 


ery class of Furniture except Tables and Chairs. No 
Springs to get out of order; only 40 Ibs. of weight. 
Best ventilation. Perfectly safe. Easily cleaned. 
Best of Bed Springs. Does not injure carpets. A 
child can operate. For sale by leading dealers. 13 
different styles. Illustrated and descriptive catalogue 
on application. 

GUNN FOLDING BED CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
50c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


of 
(uticura 


UMORS OF THE BLOOD, SKIN, AND SCALP, 


whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, crusted, 


pimply, blotchy, or copper-colored, with loss of hair, 
either simple, scrofulous, hereditary, or contagious, 
are oT permanently, economically, and infallibly 
cured by the Cortovra consisting of Cutt- 
OURA, the great Skin Cure, Curiovra Soap, an ex- 
quisite Skin ‘Purifier and Beautitier, and CuTiouRa 
Kesoivent, the new Blood and Skin Pnurifier and 
greatest of Humor Remedies, when the best physi- 
cians and all other remedies fail. Coriovra Remepirs 
are the only infallible blood and skin purifiers, and 
daily effect more great cures of blood and skin dis- 
eases than all other remedies combined. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Currovra, 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; Reso_vent, $1. Prepared by the Porrgr Droe 
AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Boston, Mass. 

Send for **‘ How to Cure Blood and Skin Diseases.” 


©Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily -@® 
ekin prevented by Cuvriovna Soar. 


Backache, kidney pains, weakness, and. rheu- 
matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 
ANtI-Patn PLasTEeR. 


NEW KODAKS. 


“Vou press the 
_ button, 


we do the rest.” 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 
ALL LOADED WITH 'yansparent Filins, 
For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 
THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


FOR SALE BY 
NORTON DOOR CHECK &SPRING CO., 
506 Sears Building, Boston, Mass. 
used on this. is 
y 


AGENTS WANTED. 
H manufactured 
EDK. Hl. LEVEY & CU., 59 Beekman Street, N. Y¥. 


Closes Doors without Slam- 
ming or Breaking of Glass. 


~ 


POINTED 


Suitable tor writing in every position. 


s Buy an assorted box for 25 cents, and choose a pen to 


To be had of all Stationers inthe United 


Hewir1t’s} PSN] (Patent. 


Never scratch nor spurt. 
Hold more ink and last longer. 


Price $1.20 and $1.50 per gross. 


suit your hand. . 


States and Canada. 


FINEST 
SUBLIME 


RAE’S 


ESTABLISHED 
1836. 


LUCCA OIL 


The very best quality, of uniform standard excellence and absolutely Pure Olive Oil. 


LECHORN, TUSCANY, 
Importers and Agents: FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., New York; JAMES A. 
HA 


ITALY. 


Has Cured Others | 


will cure you. 


The most perfect toilet powder is 


FAY 


Prepared w:th bismuth by ¥, Perfumer, 9,7.de 


Special Poudre de Riz 


NONE 


— 
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Caution. — None Genuine but those bearing the word « FRANCE » and the signature CH. FAY. | i 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Personally Conducted Tours.) THE GREAT SHORT LINE TO THE WEST. 


~All Travelling Expenses Incladed. STARTING FROM THE 


Superbly Appointed Special Trains. GRE ATEST TERMINAL OF THE EAST. 


California.— January 13th; February roth, 


24th; March 24th; April 20th, 1892. 
roth, 1892. Six Perrectty Eourrprep Express Trains leave New 
Florida.—January 19th; February 2d, 16th;| York every day for the West, running over the finest road-bed 
eo in America. The Pennsylvania is the ONLY STONE-BALLASTED 


Washington.— November 12th, 26th; De-| ,, 
cember 1oth, 28th, 1891; January 21st; Feb-| line, and the only one protected throughout by the Brock Sic- 


April 7th, 28th ; 

Map ith 7 wat and Automatic Switcu Systems. 
Old Point Comfort.— December 28th, 1801. The equipment of the trains in Passenger Coaches, Pull- 
Foint Comfort, Washington, and) man Vestibule Sleeping, Parlor, and Dining Cars, is unsur- 


passed. All the trains offer superior accommodations, but 
a the greatest of all is the Pennsy_tvania LimiteEp, to Chicago 
, Most Attractive __|and Cincinnati, so perfectly appointed as to present all the 
Pleasure Tours * | comforts of a home and the conveniences of a club. 
Ever Offered. It is universally admitted to be the most complete passen- 


For itineraries and tickets address Tour-| ger train of the world. Sarety, Sprep, and Comrorrt are the 


ist Agent, Pennsylvania Railroad, 849 Broad-| features most desired by the traveller, and he finds them on 
way, New York; 233 So. 4th St., Philadel- 
phia; 205 Washington St., Boston. the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


= 


a = 


— 


2 


2 


Cuas. E. Pucu, Gen. Manager. | J. R. Woop, G. P. A. 
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DON’T FORGET | | 
| | 


hip 


To Renew Your Subscription to 


HARPER'S 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


“Bigger, Brighter, and Better than Before” | 


— 
. 


: A CHRISTMAS PRESENT THAT 
| LASTS ALL THE YEAR 


A New Serial 


“DIEGO PINZON” 


| The Adventures of a Boy who Sailed [, 
| with Columbus 


BECAN NOV. 3d. 


> 


| 
TWO DOLLARS PER YEAR 


ead 


A VERY MISCHIEVOUS BOY. 
— 


TEACHING THE GERMAN. 


THINGS OF THE DAY.—Drawn sy Bert Wiper. 


if 
f 
IW 
A, ~ 
| | Vij 
Lane Ay, UY \ 
| 
é 


NOVEMBER 14, 1891. 


“W.'L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE cenfPEwen 


- THE BEST SHOE IN THE WORLD FOR THE MONEY? 


‘ 


GENTLEMEN and LADIES, save your dol- 
lars by wearing W. L. Dougias Shoes. They 
meet the wants of all classes, and are the man 
economical foot-wear ever offered for the mone 
Beware of dealers who offer other makes, as 
ing just as good, and be sure you have W. L. 
Douglas Shoes, with name and price i on 
bottom. W. L. Douglas, Brockton, M 

cw” TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. 
on local advertised dealers supplying you- 
y 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


28.000 aie AND IN USE. / 
CELEBRATED FOR THEIR — 

PURE TONE, 


ELECANT DESICNS, 
SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 


CREAT DURABILITY. 
SOLD ON EASY TERMS: 
Old instruments taken in exchange, Write 
for catalogue and full information. 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 
170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


DOUBLE WATCHES, BIOTOLES. 
Ri 00 ry 


Financial. 
Letter® cae 


to Europe and West Indies, 
of Commercial and Travellers’ 
Letters of Credit. Collec. 


Cc re d i t. tions made. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


Banxras, No. 59 Street. 


$3.00 $1.00 


ides a 


-annu n 

66 about 


Write n Invest- 
ment & Company. Capital, $100. 000. 


o stan MORTGAGE on Tacoma 


N obody knows what beauty 
there is in wood till he varnishes 
it. Nobody knows how long-lived 
that beauty is from poor varnish. 


We shall be glad to send you, free, the ‘‘ People’s Text- 
Book on Varnish,”’ from which you will become intelli- 
gent, not on varnish itself, but on varnished things; know 


what to expect of and how to care for proper varnish on® 


house-work, piano, furniture, carriage, etc.; and how to get 
it in buying these ee 

The intention is to help you avoid the losses that come 
of poor varnish, no matter who uses it. 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY, 
FRANKLIN Murpny, President. 
Head Office: Newark, N 
Offices : 


. Jj. 
Other Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, and Chicago. 
Factories: Newark and Chicago. 


PHOTOGRAPHY DONE QUICKLY. 
The D. @. Camera. 
The Latest Improvement in Detective Cameras. 


Takes pictures 4x5 inches in size, either vertically 
or horizontally. Can be used either with our cut 
Films or Plates. 

Sree Protected by Four Pat- 
ents and Another Pending. 
Handsomely covered wit 
Black Grained Leather, and 
fitted with fine Combina- 
tion Instantaneous Achro- 
: matic Lens, with one Pat- 
ent Double Dry Plate Holder and two Film Holders, 


only $17.50. 
same in Polished Walnut, $15.00. 


E. & H. ANTHONY & CO., Manufacturers, 
691 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


48 years established in this line of business. 
Use of dark room on the main floor of our store free. 


have enjoyed a high reputation. Brilliant and 
musical ; tone of rare sympathetic 7: beau- 
titul for vocal accompaniment. urably con- 
structed of finest material by most skilful work- 
men. Exceptional in retaining original richness 
and fulness of tone. Require tuning less often 
than any other piano. Mopgrats Prices. Rga- 
SONABLE TERMS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


For all forms of 


‘INDIGESTION. 


. 
| 


PEPSIN 


THE PERFECTION OF CHEWING GUM. 
Each tablet contains one to 
digest 1,000 grains of food. it cannet neg from 
dealers, send five cents in stamps for oui ae 
BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 
Originators and Manufacturers, 19 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 


Also Manufaciurers of Pure Pepsin. Send for Circular. 
** Beware of Imitations."’ tion this paper. 


CINCINNA TL OHI - A. 


= 
DON OO, 1008 Welne’ Phila Pe, 
Genuine BENT & co. HAND - MADE 


FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 


WATER without their stamp. 


The best and most complete 
Standard Writing Machine_ 
made. 

Positively the BEST and 
the only PERFECT MANI- 
FOLDER made. 

Will make, UNQUALIFI- 
EDLY, more an¢ better mani- 
fold copies than upon any ma- 
chine extant. © 

Ask for Ve Two-Color 
Work. 


National Typ ewriter 


irrespective of = the Best. 


The HIGHEST achievement 
in the art. 

Embodies every good quality 
found in other writing-Ma- 


superiority, all its own. 
Smallest and most compre- 

hensive double-case finger-key 

Typewriter. 

= Send for illustrated pamphlet 
string fall detail and fac-simile 

= of key-board. 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER 


717 and 719 ARCH STREET 
philadelphia, Pa., U. 8. A. 


“ Improvement the Order of the Age.” 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER. 


a machine of INC 


BLE IN ALI 


THE LATEST AND BEST. 
All the essential features greatly 
IMPORTANT IM 
The best inventive talent and mechanical skill have been em 
REASED DURABILITY, E 
OF DESIGN, AND SPECIAL FEATU ° 
We claim trial will prove it THE Mi 


perfected. 

ROV MENTS, 

loyed to produce 
CELLENCE 


OST DURA- 


T AND EASIEST RUNNING. ALL 


TKYPE CLEANED IN TEN SECONDS WITHOUT SOIL- 
ING THE HANDS, Send for lilustrated Catalogue before purchasing. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO,, Syracuse, New York, U. A 


Branch offices in all principal cities. 


Best Home Remedy 
E 


TO TLE 
LANOLINE SALVE 
HANDS and LIPS, 


BEST REMEDY |, 2gainst Burs, Cots, Sete, Corns and Chafing. 


BEST REMEDY 
BEST REMEDY 


for Preserving and 
with SMALL CHILDREN. 
against Hemorrhoids (Piles.) 


ftening the Skin, especially 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


= 


may not be a familiar expression to you, but you have 
seen the mat and know it is “‘ best 
have sold over half a million of ie go 
of all the wire mats in America bear trade-mark “‘ Hart- 
man.’ 


HARTMAN MFG. CO., works, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Branches: 
Chicago; 51 anil 53 S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, 


Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped ‘* Hartman.’ 


that’s why we 
r cent. 


102 Chambers St., New York; = State St., 


For 30 Days. Wish 
our business 


back of picture aaa it will 


mailto THE CRESCENT CRAYO 


nfluence in 
be returned in 
not with the Refer to 
O. Opposite Sew German 

100 to anyone sending us photo and not sok crayon picture PREK as per this offer. 


= tanga ae our CRAYOK PORTRAITS and at the same time 


w customers, we have decided to make this al Offer: 


Send usa Cabinet Picture, Photo; ph, Tin or of 
or an — of your family, | ordead and we will make you a N POR- 
TRAIT FRE F CHARGE, provi 


you exhibit it to your friends asa a of our 
future orde ace name and address on 
perfect order. We make an in picture 
. Address all 

CHICA ILL. P.8.—We will forfeit 
This offer is bonafide. 


CENEVA MINERAL WATER, 


Springs, Geneva, N. Y., 
has cured: Kidney and Stomach Troubles, Diabetes, 
Incipient Bright’s, Liver. Troubles, Gravel, 
Rheumatism, and Neural gia. 
Pronounced by authority a Tonic, Regulator, and 
Alterative. 
Offices: 158 W. 23d St., New York 
135 Griswold St., Detroit. 
310 No. 4th St., St. Louis. 
Send for pamphiet of testimonials, anc’ call and test its 
eHicacy, free. 


ANTE Fo a visiting teacher of experience, 
er- 


Cause and Cure. 
E. ECK, Spe- 
cialist, 245 Throop Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


= stamp for picture “The Pretty writer” 
to Shorthand School, 816 Broadway, New York. 


IMITA CRACKERS. “Took out for them. 


and Blood 


, Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, 


25 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


free, at office or by letter. Open 8 a.m. to & p.m. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
Per Year: 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE......... -Postege 
HARPER’S WEEKLY...........- 
HARPER’S BAZAR............-. = 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE wa 2 00 


Booksellers and Postmastera usually receive subscrip- 
tions. Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should 
be accompanied by Post-ofice Money Order or Draft. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square. N. Y. 


GENUINE always bear their stamp. 
BOTTLE 


Electricity cures Catarrh, Colds, etc. 
LADY AGENTS. FortuneSure. New article for la- 
dies. Mrs. N. B. Little,Chicago, Til. 


Address & Ce., Chicago, Tl. 


You can live at home and make more uipeuuinnds 
than at anything else in the world. Fither sex ; all ages. Coste 
outfit FREE. Address, 


Terms Truzg&Co., Augusta, 


chines, and has many points of | 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP| 


For the Skin, a and Complexion. The. 
. For sale at 
A Sample 


P 
; ook on Dermatology and 
Beauty, Illustrated ; on Skin,Scalp, Nervous 
: Diseases and their treatment,sent 
ee sealed on receipt of 10c.;3 also Disfigure- 
Marke, Mates, Warts, IndiaInk 
; and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittin Redness of 
removed. 


WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 


For sale by al] Drug and Fancy Goods Dealers or if 
unable to procure this wonderful soap send 25c 
in stamps and receive & cake by retarn mail. 


JAS. 8. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


PECIA Shandon Bells Waits (the 


wrappers of Shandon 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


No. 251 Broadway, New York. 


The Largest, 
The Ablest, 
The Best 
Religious and Literary 


NEWSPAPER 


IN THE WORLD. 


It is n Newspaper, Magazine, and Review all in one. 
It is a religions, a literary, an educational, a story, an 
art, a scientitic, an agrieultural, a financial, an insur- 
ance, and a political paper combined. It has from 32 
to 48 quarto pages and 21 departments. 

Its yearly subscription is $3.00. A month's “ Trial 
Trip,” 30 cents. Single copies, 10 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P. 0. Box 2787, NEW YORK. 


THE “TRITON” 


PLAYING CARDS. 


The finest Enameled Card in the Market. 
For sale by all dealers and by the manufacturers, 


The N.Y. Consolidated Card Co, 


222, 224, 226, 228 W. 14th St., New York. 
Sample packs mailed on receipt of 25c. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF HART’S SQUEEZERS, 


Adjustable !—The partitions can be moved instantly to make the 
to get out of erder— Easy of adjustment. 
e!— 
Strong! 1—Wi any size of book 
SEND FOR PRICKE-LIST. 
WELLS MFG. CO., Manufacturers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


We make all kinds of Hardwood Floors, from islneak 
strips of quartered Oak to most elaborate rom 
using suitable foreign and domestic woods. We lag 
them, or you can. nd for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WOOD MOSAIC CoO.,. 
15 Hibbard Street, Rochester, New York, and 
315 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


600 SONGS, 30° 


Inclading. Comrades, and John, Katie Connor, 
icon Fish ock-a-bye, Bab s Old Sweet 
hat is Love, 


WORDS AND MUSIC 


oma aa above, mailed on receipt o 
or silver. Address 
conte, oliver, Mase 


BICYCLES GIVEN AWAY 
High 

18th Edition, postpaid for | 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Torna Grey, and the Remedy. 
y Prof. HAKLEY PARKER, F.R. A. S. 
A. N. Lone & Co., 1013 Arch St. ars Pa. 


** Every one should read this little boo Atheneum. 
WANTED: 
SALESME Foal cade. Libs 
retail trade. 
paid. 


tary Commissi 


ion, 69 William St., N. Y. 


907 | 
Han? LADIES 
225 . BOYS | 
R. TOIL 0 
NO OTHER : 
LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODoR. if 
7 
i 
BY 
4 
— 
| A | 
SON 99 000 | 4 
‘~ 
FIETHA 
FLOORS 
CS 
= fortable sleep; effects cures where all others fail. 
Nothing wilt E of by mail. Sample FEES 
= a CLEAR and WHITEN = DR. SCHIFFMANT Minz 
tho skin so quickly as = 
Medicinal snd Tollet Preparation. = | ) 865.00 Oxiord Singer AY 
= We will send you FREE sam-= bud por ofthe latent improved 
= THE DERMA-ROYALE CO. = | 
W | i 
MAGICLANTERNS 


